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MEMOIRS  of  rnOMAS  GRAY, 

the  celebrated  Poetic  fwith  a  Criti- 
cifm  ott  his  Co7npofitions»  By  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnfon. 

Thomas  gray,  the  fon  of  Mr 

Philip  Gray,  a  I'crivener  of  Lon¬ 
don,  was  born  in  Cornhiil,  Nov.  26. 
1716.  His  grammatical  education 
he  received  at  Eaton,  under  Mr  An- 
trobus,  his  mother’s  brother ;  and 
when  he  left  fchool,  in  1734*  entered 
a  penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  tranfition  from  the  fchool  to 
the  college  is,  to  moft  young  Scho¬ 
lars,  the  time  from  which  they  date 
their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happinefs  ;  but  Gray  feems  to  have 
been  very  little  delighted  with  acade¬ 
mical  gratifications ;  he  liked  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor 
the  fafliion  of  ftudy,  and  lived  filllen- 
ly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance 
on  ledures  was  no  longer  required. 
As  he  intended  to  profefs  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge 
about  five  years,  Mr  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  whofe  friendfhip  he  had  gained 
at  Eaton,  invited  him  to  travel  with 
him  as  his  companion.  They  wan- 
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dered  through  France  into  Italy ; 
and  Gray’s  Letters  contain  a  very 
pleafing  account  of  many  parts  of 
their  journey.  But  unequal  friend- 
ihips  are  ealily  dilfoivecl ;  at  Florence 
they  quarrelled,  and  parted ;  and  Mr 
Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  ic 
told  that  it  was  by  his  fault  If  wc 
look,  however,  without  prejudice  on 
the  world,  we  lhall  find  that  men, 
whofe  confeioufnefs  of  their  own  me¬ 
rit  fets  them  above  the  compliances 
of  fervility,  are  apt  enough,  in  their 
alfociation  with  fuperiors,  to  watch 
their  own  dignity  with  troublefome and 
pundilious  jealoufy,  and  in  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  independence,  to  exa^fl  that 
attention  which  they  refufe  to  pay. 
Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the 
quarrel,  and  the  reft  of  their  travels 
was  doubtlefs  more  unpleafant  to  them 
both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  ia 
a  manner  luitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only  an  occafional  fer- 
vant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1741,  and  in  about  two 
months  afterwards  buried  his  father ; 
who  had,  by  an  injudicious  wade  of 
money  upon  a  new  houfe,  fo  much 
j  leffened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
1  himfelf  too  poor  to  ftudy  the  lav;. — 
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He--tiwcforc  retired  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  foon  after  became  Bachelor 
oi  Civil  Law  ;  and  where,  without 
liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or 
pretending  to  like  them,  he  palTed, 
except  a  Hiort  refidence  at  London, 
the  red  of  his  life. 

About  this  lime  he  was  deprived 
of  Mr  Weft,  the  fon  of  a  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fct  a  high  value,  and 
who  dcfervcd  his  efleem  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  he  fhews  in  his  Letters, 
and  in  the  Ode  to  May,  w’hich  Mr 
Mafon  has  preferved,  as  well  as  by 
the  fmcerity  with  which,  when  Gray 
fcnt  him  part  of  Agrippina,  a  trage¬ 
dy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he  gave 
an  opinion  which  probably  intercep- 


was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and 
whofe  fondnefs  and  fidelity  has  kind¬ 
led  in  him  a  zeal  of  admiration, 
which  cannot  be  reafoiiably  exptdcd 
from  the  neutrality  of  a  ftranger,  and 
the  coldnefs  of  a  critic. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  ( ^  747) 
an  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Walpole’s 
Cat ;  and  the  year  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted  a  poem  of  more  importance, 
on  Government  and  Education,  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain 
have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  produ<ftion  (1750)  was 
his  far-famed  Elegy  in  a  Church¬ 
yard,  which,  finding  its  way  into  a 
magazine,  firft,  I  believe,  made  him 
known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham 
about  this  time  gave  occafion  to  an 
odd  compofition  called  a  Long  Story, 
which,  though  perhaps  it  adds  little 
to  Gray’s  charafter,  was  inferted  at 
the  end  of  my  preface  to  the  late  col¬ 
lection. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  publifh- 
ed  (17  53)  with  defigns  by  Mr  Bent¬ 
ley  ;  and,  that  they  might  in  fomc 
form  or  other  make  a  book,  only  one 
fide  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  poems  and  the  plates  recom¬ 
mended  each  other  fo  well,  that  the 
whole  imprefiion  was  foon  bought.— 


was 

This  year  he  loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  ( » 756)  fome 
young  men  of  the  college,  whofe 
chambers  were  near  his,  diverted 
themfelves  with  difturbing  him  by 
frequent  and  troublefome  noifes. — 
This  infolence,  having  endured  it  a 
while,  he  reprefented  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  fociety,  among  whom  per¬ 
haps  he  had  no  friends  ;  and,  finding 
his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed 
hinifelf  to  Pembroke-hall. 

In  1757  he  piiblilhed  The  Progrefs 
of  Poetry  and  The  Bard,  two  com- 
pofitions  at  which  the  readers  of  poe¬ 
try  were  at  firft  content  to  gaze  in 
mute  amazement.  Som«  that  tried 


fald  that  they  were  underdood  as  well 
as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shake- 
fpeare,  which  it  is  the  falhion  to 
praife.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in 
trieir  praii'e.  Some  hardy  champions 
undertook  to  rcfcue  them  from  ne- 
gieft,  and  in  a  ihort  time  many  were 
content  to  be  ihewn  beauties  which 
they  could  not  fee. 

Gray’s  repuUition  w^as  now  fo  high, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Cibber,  he 
had  the  honour  of  refufing  the  lau¬ 
rel,  *vhich  was  then  bellowed  on  Mr 
Wiiltehcad. 

his  curioficy,  not  long  af:er,  drew 
hie*  away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lod¬ 
ging  near  the  Mufeum,  where  he  re- 
fidrd  near  three  years,  reading  and 
tranferibing  ;  and,  lo  far  as  can  be 
difeovered,  very  little  afFe<dcd  by  tw^o 
odes  on  Oblivion  and  Obfeurity,  in 
which. his  Lyric  performances  were 
ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 
much  ingenuity.  , 

Wiicn  the  ProfelTor  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Cambridge  died,  he 
was,  as  he  fays,  cockered  and  jYtrited 
up^  till  he  alked  it  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  fent  him  a  civil  refnfal  ;  and  the 
place  was  given  to  Mr  Brocket,  the 
tuti^r  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  conftitinion  was  weak,  and  be- 
Jicvmg  that  his  health  was  promoted 
by  cxercife  and  change  of  place,  he 
undertook  (1763)  a  journey  into 
Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  fo 
far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and 
cleg«inr ;  for  as  his  comprehcnfion 
was  ample,  his  curiofity  extended  to 
all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  pall  events.  He  naturally 
Contradled  afrlendfliip  with  Dr  Beat- 
tie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  good  man.  Tiie  Ma- 
rcfchal  College  at  Aberdeen  offered 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to 
refufe.  ! 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  1 
was  at  laft  given  him  without  I 


111  health  made  another  journey 
neccirary,and  he  vifited  { » 769)  Weft- 
morcland  and  Cumberland.  He  that 
reads  his  epillolary  narration  withes^ 
that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels, 
had  been  more  of  his  employment ; 
but  it  is  by  iludying  at  home  that  we 
mud  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling 
with  intelligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  Uudies  .were 
now  near  their  end.  The  gout,  of 
w'hicli  he  had  fudained  many  weak 
attacks,  fell  upon  his  domach,  and, 
yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced 
drong  convuliioQs,  which  (July  30. 
^77H)  terminated  in  death. 

His  chara<^er  I  am  willing  to  adopt, 
as  Mr  Mafun  has  done,  from  a^name- 
lel's  writer  ;  and  am  as  willing  as  his 
warmed  friend  to  believe  It  true. 

Perhaps  he  was  the  mod  learned 
man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  elegant  and  pio- 
found  parts  of  fcience,  and  thac 
not  lupcrticially,  but  thorougldy.  Pie 
knew  every  branch  of  hillory,  both 
natural  and  civil;  had  read  all  the 
original  hiftorians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy  ;  and  w*as  a  great 
antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphydes, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal 
part  of  his  dndy  ;  voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels  of  all  forts  were  his  favourite 
amufements  ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tade 
in  painting,  prints,  archiiedure,  and 
gardening.  With  fuch  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  converfation  mud 
have  been  equally  indruding  and  en^ 
tertaining ;  but  he  was  aiib  a  good 
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man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  Ibme 
fpeck,  fome  imperfeclion  ;  and  I  think 
the  greated  defedl  in  his  was  an  af¬ 
fectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effe¬ 
minacy,  and  a  viAble  faflidioufnefs,  or 
contempt  and  difdain  of  his  inferiors  '| 
in  fcience.  He  had  alfo,  in  fomede 
gree,  that  weaknefs  which  difgulted 
Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr  Congreve: 
though  he  feemed  to  value  others 
chi  fly  according  to  the  progrefs  they 
had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  confidered  himfelf 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  tho* 
without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  Ration, 
his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who 
read  for  his  amufement.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  faid.  What  fignifies  fo  much 
knowledge,  when  it  produced  fo  lit¬ 
tle  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  fo  much  pains 
to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few 
poems  ?  But  let  it  he  confidered,  that 
M  Gray  was,  to  others,  at  leaft  in 
nocently  employed  ;  to  himfelf,  cer¬ 
tainly  beneficially.  His  time  palled 
agreeably  ;  he  was  every  day  making 
fome  new  acquifition  in  feience  ;  his 
mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foften- 
cd,  his  virtue  flrengthened,;  the 
world  and  mankind  were  'fhewn  to 
him  without  a  malk  ;  and  he  was 
taught  to  confider  every  thing  as 
trifling,  and  unworthy  the  attention 
of  a  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue,  in 
that  ftate  wherein  God  hath  placed 
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To  this  character  Mr  Mafon  has 
added  a  more  particular  account  of 
Gray’s  Ikill  in  zoology.  He  has  re 
marked,  that  Gray’s  effeininacy  was 
affected  moft  “  before  thofe  whom  he 
did  not  wifli  to  plcafe  and  that  he 
is  unjullly  charged  with  making 
knowledge  his  foie  reafon  of  prefe¬ 
rence,  as  he  paid  his  eltecrn  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewife  believe  to 
be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me,  from 
the  flight  infpeCtioxi  of-  his  Letters  in 


which  my  undertaking  has  engaged 
me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large 
grafp  ;  that  his  curiofity  was  unlimit¬ 
ed,  and  his  judgment  cultivated  ;  that 
he  \vas  a  man  likely  to  love  much 
where  he  loved  at  all,  but  that  he 
was  faftidious  and  hard  to  pleafe. 
His  contempt,  however,  is  often  em¬ 
ployed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  ap¬ 
proved,  upon  fcrpticifm  and  infidelity. 
His  Ihort  account  of  Shaftelbury  I 
will  infert : 

You  fay  you  cannot  conceive 
how  Lord  Shaftefbury  came  to  be  a 
philofoph’jr  in  vogue  ;  I  will  tell  you  : 
firft,  he  was  a  Lord  ;  fecondly,  he 
was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ; 
thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  do  not  underftand  ; 
fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they 
love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when 
that  road  leads  no  where  ;  fixthly,  he 
was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  feems 
always  to  mean  more  than  he  faid. 
Would  you  have  any  more  reafons? 
An  interval  of  above  forty  years  has 
pretty  well  deftroyed  the  charm.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  : 
vanity  is  no  longer  interefted  in  the 
matter  ;  for  a  new  road  is  become  an 
old  one.”  ^ 

Mr  Mafon  has  added,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  though  Gray 
was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that 
he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to  help 
the  necefli^ous. 

As  4  writer,  he  had  this  peculiari¬ 
ty,  that  he  did  not  write  his  pieces 
firfl  ruddy,  and  then  correCt  them, 
but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arole  in 
the  train  of  compofition  ;  and  he  had 
a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  times, 
or  at  happy  moments;  a  fantaltic 
foppery,  to  which  my  kindnefs  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  of  virtue  wiflics 
him  to  have  been  fuperior. 

Gray’s  poetry  is  now  to  be  confi- 
dered ;  and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked 
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from  common  ufe  :  finding  in  Dry* 
den  honey  renolent  of  Springy  an  ex- 
preflion  that  reaches  the  utmoll  li- 
language,  Gray  drove  it 
beyond  common  appre- 
aking  to  be  redo* 


on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  con-  | 
fefs  that  I  contemplate  it  with  lels 
pleafure  than  his  life. 

His  Ode  on  Spring  has  fomethin  . 
poetical,  both  in  the  language  and 
the  thftught ;  but  the  language  is  too 
luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  no¬ 
thing  new.  There  has  of  late  ariie*' 
a  pra(5lice  of  giving  to  adjedlives,  de¬ 
rived  from  fubftantives,  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  participles ;  fuch  as  the  cultur 
ed  plain,  the  daifted  bank  ;  but  I  wun 
lorry  to  fee,  in  the  lines  of  a  fcholar 
like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.  The 
morality  is  natural,  but  too  dale  ;  the 
conclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  douht- 
lefs  by  its  author  confidered  as  a  triHcv 
but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the 
firft  (lanza  the  azure  flo*wers  that  hlonvy 
Ihew  refoluteiy  a  rhime  is  fometimes 
made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph, 
with  feme  violence  both  to  language 
and  fenfe  ;  but  there  is  a  good  ufe 


mils  of  our 
a  little  mort 
•enfion,  by  m 
/?;;/  of  joy  and  youth. 

Of  the  Ode  on  AJverfity,  the  hint 
was  at  fil’d  taken  from  0  Divaygratum 
qu.e  regis  Antiuin  ;  but  Gray  has  ex¬ 
celled  his  original  by  the  variety  of 
his  fentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once 
nodical  and  rational,  1  will  not  by 
ni:;hr  objediions  violate  the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  me 
to  the  wonderful  VV^onder  ot  Won¬ 
ders,  the  two  Sider  Odes  ;  by  which, 
though  either  vulgar  ignorance  or 
common  fenfe  at  fird  uuiverfally  re- 
je<ded  them,  many  have  been  fince 
perfuaded  to  think  themlelves  de¬ 
lighted.  1  am  one  of  thofe  that  are 
willing  to  be  pleaftd,  and  therefore 
would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the 
fird  danza  ot  the  Piogrefs  of  Poetry, 

Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  con¬ 
found  the  images  ot  jpreading  found 
and  running  ^jater,  A  fream  oj  rnu* 
jic  may  be  allowed  ;  but  where  does 
viufiZy  however  fi’iooth  a?iJ  frongy  alter 
having  vifited  the  verdant  valesy  roll 
donnn  the  jieep  amainy  fo  as  that  rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rehello^iu  to  the  roar  ? 
If  this  be  faid  of  muficy  it  is  nonfenfe  ; 
if  it  be  faid  of  *watery  it  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe.  " 

Tne  fecond  danza, exhibiting  Mars’s 
car  and  Jove’s  eagle,  is  unworthy  of 
further  notice.  Criticifin  difdains  to 
chace  a  fchoolboy  to  his  commoa 
places. 

To  the  third  It  may  likewife  be  ob- 
jcided,  that  it  is  drawn  from  mytho¬ 
logy,  though  fuch  as  may  be  more 
eaftlv  allimilatcd  to  real  life.  Fualia’s 
velvet -?ri'CK  has  fomethiu'j:  of  cant.— 
An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from 
Natuj’c  enn^diles  Ait  :  an  epithet  op 
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Isttg  was  formerly  cenlured  as  not  ana¬ 
logical  ;  we  may  fay  fna%y-Jpott§dt  but 
icarcely  many •  [potting.  This  ftanza, 
however,  has  fomtihing  pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  (lanzas, 
the  firft  endeavours  to  tell  fomething, 
and  W’ould  hnve^  told  it,  had  it  not 
been  crofTed  by  Hyperion :  the  fe¬ 
cond  deferibes  well  enough  the  uni- 
verfal  prevalence  of  poetry  ;  bu^  I 
am  afraid  that  the  conclufion  will  not 
rife  from  the  preadfes.  The  caverns 
of  the  North,  and  the  plains  of  Chili, 
arc  not  the  refidences  of  glory  and 
pengrous  fhame.  But  that  poetry  and 


remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  pro. 
phccy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it 
fuperior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  pre¬ 
ference  depends  only  oh  the  imagery 
and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his 
judgment  is  right.  There  is  in  The 
Bard  more  force,  more  thought,  and 
more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  Itfs 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been 
unhappily  produced  at 


a  wrong  time. 
The  hdlion  of  Horace  was  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  credible ;  but  its  revival  difguds 
us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
falfehood.  Incredulus  odi. 

Tofeledl  a  fingular  event,  and  fwell 
it  to  a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  ap¬ 
pendages  of  fpcdlres  and  predidlinns, 
has  little  difficulty,  for  he  that  for- 
fakes  the  probable  may  always  find 
the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little 
ufe ;  we  are  affefted  only  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
find  fomething  to  be  imitated  or  de¬ 
clined.  1  do  not  fee  that  The  Bard 
promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  politU 
cal. 

His  ftanzas  are  too  long,  efpecially 
his  epodes  ;  the  ode  is  finilhed  before 
the  ear  has  learned  its  rneafures,  and 
confequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleafure  from  their  confonance  and 
recurrence. 

Of  the  firfi  fianza  the  abrupt  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  celebrated ;  but 
technical  beauties  can  give  praife  on¬ 
ly  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  tlie  pow¬ 
er  of  any  man  to  rufh  abruptly  upon 
his  fubjed,  that  has  read  the  ballad 
of  Johnny  Armftrong, 

Is  there  ever  a  rnna  in  all  Scotland— 

The  initial  refemblances,  or  allite- 


folemn  found;  but  in  all  Gray's  odes 
there  is  i  kind  of  cumbrous  fplendour 
which  we  wifti  away  His  pofition  is 
at  laft  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  from  wffiom  he  derives 
our  firft  fchool  of  poetry,  Italy  was 
over- run  by  tyrant  po*wgr  and  co^oard 
vice ;  nor  was  our  ftate  much  better 
when  we  firft  borrowed  the  Italian 
gres. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firft  gives 
a  myth«dogical  birth  of  Shakefpeare. 
What  is  laid  of  that  mighty  genius  is 
true;  hut  it  is  not  faid  happily:  the 
real  effeds  of  this  poetical  power  are 
put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Where  truth  is  fufficient  to 
fill  the  mind,  fidlion  is  worfe  than 
ufelefs ;  the  counterfeit  debafes  the 
'genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindnefs, 
if  we  fuppofe  it  caufed  by  ftudy  in 
the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  fuppofi- 
tion  furely  allowable,  is  poetically 
true,  and.  happily  imagined.  But 
^e  car' of  Dryden,  with  his  tm)6  cour 
Jgrsi  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar  ;  it  is 
a  car  in  which  any  other  rider  may 

placed. 

The  Bard  appears,  at  the  firft  view, 

to  be,  as  Algarotti  and  others  have 
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piece  of  road,  near  one  of  thefe  caf- 
tles,  which  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
lucky  circumilance,  for  fmiths  and 
wheel-wrights  arc  wonderfully  fcarce 
but  in  the  larger  villages  ;  fortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  the  owner  of  the  caftle, 
Count  Koncellcn,  as  they  called  him, 
was  on  horfeback,  in  tight  of  my  dif- 
trefs  ;  he  rode  ’»p  to  us,  and  viewing 
ih^ccident,  fpoke  to  me  in  Danitn 
and  German  ;  but  my  polliiion  reply¬ 
ing  to  him,  he  addrelTed  me  in  French, 
upon  Ending  that  I  did  not  under- 
ftand  thofe  languages.  He  enquired 
very  politely  from  whence  I  came, 
and  where  1  was  going  ?  I  tqld  him, 
my  bufincfs  was  a  journey  ot  curio- 
fity,  to  view  the  different  kingdoms 
of  the  North  ;  that  I  was  an  Euglifh* 
man,  and  came  lad  from  Hamburgh. 
He  then,  in  a  very  eafy  and  agree¬ 
able  manner,  defired  me  to  walk  up 
to  his  chateau,  and  he  would  take 
care  to  fend  a  fmith,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple,  to  repair  my  carriage  for  me. 
.This  adventure  pleafed  me  much, 
not  only  for  its  extricating  me  out 
of  fuch  a  difficulty,  but  aifo  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  make  enquiries 
into  thofe  circumftances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  I  was  deilrous  of  gain¬ 
ing  information.  Accepting,  there¬ 
fore,  his  invitation,  we  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  calllc,  ‘and  the  Count 
aligiiting  from  his  horfe,  walked  with 
me,  leading  him. 

He  made  feveral  enquiries  into  the 
motives  of  my  journey.  This,  fays 
he,  is  but  a  wild  negledted  country, 
containing  very  little  to  be  leen,  and 
fcarcely  ever  vifited  by  travellers  ;  no 
body,  I  believe,  comes  into  Denmark, 
faid  he,  but  fuch  as.  go  diredlly  to 
Copenhagen ;  and  we,  being  out  of 
that  route,  are  fcarcely  ever  vifited 
by  travellers.  I  replied,  that  I  had, 
many  years  ago,  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  and  the  beft  part  of 
Germany  ;  but  upon  my  return  to 
England,  1  found  I  had  been  the  tour 
that  every  body  elle  gees,  and  which 
tffs  been  defi^ribed  a  thoufand  times; 


that  I  had  a  great  curlofity  to  fee  the 
Northern  parts  of  Europe,  which  are 
feldom  vifited  by  travellers  of  my 
country  ;  and  upon  my  return  from 
Italy,  I  determined,  whenever  I  could 
eafily  command  the  time,  to  examine 
them  attentively  ;  that  I  had  this  year 
carried  it  into  execution,*  having  paf- 
led  through  Holland,  Flanders,  Weft- 
phalia,  Hanover,  and  was  now  on 
the  tour  of  Henmark.  The  Count 
replied,  that  I  might  meet  with  en¬ 
tertainment  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
but  as  to  Weftphalia,  the  Eleilorate  of 
Hanover,  and  Holftein  and  Slelwick, 
they  could  afford  very  little  enterrain- 
ment  to  a  man  who  had  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  who  had  refi- 
ded  in  England.  In  anfwer  I  faid, 
that  I  did  not  come  into  the  IN orth 
to  fee  pidlures  and  flatues,  or  to  hear 
operas,  bur  to  obferve  the  manners 
of  the  people,  the  ftate  of  agriculture, 
the  nature  of  manufadlures,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country. 
Oh  I  ho !  faid  he,  you  travel  then 
philofophically  ;  I  ran  through  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  and  all  Germany, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  with  the  views 
that  you  now  make  the  objefts  of 
your  journey. 

This  converfation  held  us  till  we 
got  to  the  caftle  ;  the  Count  carried 
me  through  feveral  large  rooms  to 
one  in  which  the  breakfaft  equipage 
was  fpread  ;  prefcntly  a  lady  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  appeared,  and  alfo  a  young 
gentleman  ;  the  Count  introduced  me 
to  them  ;  the  one  was  his  'fifter,  and 
the  other  his  nephew,  a  young  Lord, 
who  was  juft  going  upon  a  journey 
of  pleafure  to  England,  being  related 
to  the  Baron  de  Furftentein,  ambafta- 
dor  extraordinary  from  Denmark  at 
the  Court  of  London.  They  both 
received  roe  very  politely,  and  entered 
into  converfation  in  French  upon  my 
travels.  Breakfaft  was  prefently  fer- 
ved  up ;  it  confifted  only  of  coffee, 
milk,  and  a  bafon  of  water-gruel  for 
the  Count,  which  feemed  to  be  his 
regular  diet.  The  young  nobleman. 
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xvliofe  name  was  Baron  de  Raden, 
made  many  enquiries  concerning 
England,  all  which  I  replied  to  as 
well  as  1  was  able.  I  found  he  in¬ 
tended  making  a  refidence  there  long 
enough  to  gain  the  language.  The 
Count  aiked  me  fevcral  particulars 
of  my  ideas  concerning  Denmark : 
he  faid  I  mull  fee  a  great  ditference 
in  the  country,  in  the  population, 
and  the  induliry  of  the  inhabitants, 
between  England  and  their  country. 
I  obferved,  that  our  peafants  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  in  much  happier  circum- 
ftances,  and  which  mult  necelfarily 
occaiioii  a  greater  populoufnefs  ;  and 
that  the  culiom  in  England,  of  let¬ 
ting  the  lands  in  farms,  was  the  rea- 
fon  that  our  agriculture  made  a  fo 
much  better  figure  than  in  Denmark. 
That,  replied  the  Count,  is  very  true, 
but  we  have  the  advantage  of  you 
in  other  circunaitances ;  our  nobility 
and  gentry  of  large  fortunes  cultivate 
their  own  eftates,  U^ough  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  certainly  this  makes  the 
foil  yield  a  greater  produce  than  if  it 
was  under  the  management  ol'  a  par¬ 
cel  of  miferable  peafints.  7'rue,  Sir, 
replied  I,  but  our  foil  is  not  managed 
by  miferable  peafants,  but  by  rich 
farmers,  many  of  them  men  of  con- 
iiderable  fubftance  and  independence; 
if  they  were  all  as  poor  as  the  peafants 
of  Denmark,  I  (hould  agree  with  you 
at  once. 

The  Count  then  obferved  to  me, 
that  I  was  in  an  error,  in  fuppoiing 
that  they  had  no  farmers  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  we  do  not  call  them  fo,  con¬ 
tinued  he,  but  boors  and  peafants 
indifcriminately,  whether  they  hire 
lands  of  us,  or  whether  they  are  in  a 
Itate  of  villainage  ;  and  to  convince 
you  of  this,  I  will,  before  dinner, 
fhew  you  fome  farms, that  I  have  let 
almoft  in  the  Englifh  manner  ;  and  I 
will,  at  the  fame  time,  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  fhewing  you  a  little  manufac¬ 
tory,  w'hich  I  have  eftablifhed  on  my 
eilate,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor. 
A  fervant  foon  after  came  in,  to  let 
VoL.  LIV. 


me  know”  that  my  chaife  was  repair¬ 
ed,  and  ready  to  proceed.  I  made  a 
motion  to  take  my  leave  ;  but  tlie 
Count,  in  a  moft  obliging  manner, 
alfured  me  that  I  Ihould  fpend  the 
day  writh  him  ;  and  not  hearing  any 
excul'es,  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  ofi',  and  put  into  his  llables,  and 
the  fervant  and  polliiion  to  be  taken 
care  of.  I  thanked  him  for  his  civi¬ 
lity,  but  he  faid  the  plcafure  would 
be  all  his  own.  He  then  ordered 
horfes  to  be  got  ready  for  us,  that  he 
might  Ihew  me  fome  of  his  under¬ 
takings. 

As  w”e  rode  along  he  exprelTed  hrm- 
felf  in  general  as  follows  The  trade 
and  manufadfures.  Sir,  that  have  been 
Ipread  through  moll  parts  of  Europe, 
have  lefiened  every  w'here  the  value 
of  money  ;  this  wc  have  found  in 
Denmark,  though  perhaps  not  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  you  have  in  England  ; 
the  confequence  has  been,  riiat  the 
nobility,  w’ho  live  upon  the  dated  in¬ 
come  of  their  ertates,  find  ihcmfelves 
every  day  poorer  and  poorer  :  this  is 
occafioncd  by  the  produdls  of  therr 
lands  not  felling  at  a  price  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  rates  of  thofe  commo¬ 
dities  they  chietly  buy  :  this,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  not  the  cafe  with  you, 
as  I  hear,  and  indeed  fee,  by  fome  of 
your  newrs-papers,  that  there  are  com¬ 
plaints  among  you,  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  the  neceiFarics  of  life  ; 
this  proves  to  me,  that  the  value  of 
the  ellates  in  England  mud  be  great¬ 
ly  raifed,  which  then  throws  your 
nobility  upon  a  par  with  thofe  whofe 
incomes  vary  with  the  variations  of 
money  :  this,  I  fuppofe,  is  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  manufai^urrs 
among  you,  which  occafi(>ns  an  in- 
creafe  of  popnialinn,  and  that  brings 
with  it  an  increafe  of  the  value  ol'  all 
the  articles  confnined  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  Now  it  i^  in  tli's  })articulai, 
that  Denmark  is  nntorinnate  :  it  is 
true,  our  gracious  King  is  really  the 
father  of  Ids  people,  and  has  formed 
more  cdabldhmems  in  favour  of  the 
i- 
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the  fpirit  of  this  conJiicl,  I  have  ftea. 
the  truth  ol  it  exemplified  on  my  own 
eftate ;  for  fince  I  have  fixed  fome 
manufadures  herei  and  built  a  vliUge 
for  them,  the  pfoduds  which  the 
farmers  have  raifed  Have  found  a 
much  better  market,  and  paid  ihem 
belter  lor  their  trouble  than  ever 
tiiown  before. 

We  Had  arrived  by  tfiis  time  on  the 
confines  of  a  little  town,  which  made 
a  very  agreeable  figure,  upon  the  fide 
ol  a  hill,  in  a  fruitful  fpot,  with  a  ri¬ 
ver  at  the  bottom  6t  the  declivity. 

Here,  faid  tHe  Count,  is  a  little 
town,  every  houfe  of  which  I  have 


ral  effed :  they  are,  however,  ol  great 
Utility  to  their  refpedive  neighbour¬ 
hoods  ;  and  it  is  the  obfervation  of 
this  that  has  induced  nie  to  attend  to 
thebeft  methods* of  improving  an  ex- 
tenfive  property  around  this  caftle, 
which  yielded,  when  I  came  to  it^ 
but  an  iiiconfidefable  income. 

Ffdtri  what  J[  have  obferved,  con¬ 
tinued  the  Count,  in  England,  France, 
and  Hollahd,‘thc  value  of  land  (that 
is  the  income  of  it)  depends  cxadly 
on  the'  neighbourhood  of  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  for  land  no  where  lets  fo  well 
as  clofe  to  great  cities.  "What  we 
want  in  Denmark  is  a  market ;  we 

Have  had  feveral  edids  in  favour  of  ,  _  _ ,  ^  _ 

agriculture,  but  giving  us  a  market  !  coarfe  cloth,  worn  by  the  poor  peo- 
for  oul*  prbduds  would  be  better  than  !  pie  of  all  this  country.  The  maiia- 
a  thoiifand  edids  ;  with  thde  ideas  it  1  ger  of  the  w^orks  was  an  EngUfliman. 
is  that  I  have  been  fo  folicitous'to  in-  {  fromElfeXjWhom,  Ifuppofe,the  Count 
cre^fe  the^  number  of  people  on  my  j  had  brought  with  Tiiifi  when  he  was 
cllate,  and  to  add  to  'their  confump-  i  upon  his  tour  through  England.  I 
tion,  being  under  the  convidion,  that  *  am  .  no  judge  of  this  fort  of  works,^ 
if  I  can  fix  an  indufirious  colony  of  Hut  the  people,  native  Danes,  as  well 
naanufadiirers  on  it,  1  fhall  of  courfe  as  the  Englifhtnen,  carry  on  their 
improve  the  agriculture  of  it.  '  '  work  with  quicknefs  and  intelligence. 

Here  1  obferved  to  him,  that  agri-  The  Cpunt  informed  me  that  he  had 


culture,  if  feft  to  icfelf,  would  not  dius 
be  fufficiently  improved. 

I  •  comprehend  you,  replied  the 
Count  ;  ‘  old  cuftoms  will  continue 
among  the  pealants,  however  abfurd 
they  ‘may  be  ;  but  I  did  not'  me^ 
that  1  Had  left  them  to  themlclves 
entirely ,‘-^)nly  that  the  providing  a 
market  was  the  firift  objcd,'as  afl  other 
means  or  changes  in  the ’^common 
pradice  would,’  without  that,'  do  no¬ 
thing  :*  for  of  what  confec^uence  is  it 
that  yoii  teach  your  "people  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  hulbandrricn,  "if  they  do  not 
find  it  cafy'  to  get  money  for  their 
good  crops  I — I  can  further  have  the 
futisfadion  of  tellihg  you,  that  1  find 
from  experience  that  thefc  ideas  are 
juft  ;  for  fince  I  fully  entered  into 


on  account  of  the  buildings  I  have 
ere(5led  ;  b)  that  I  am  a  clear  gainer 
ot  the  number  of  people  I  have  fixed 
on  my  eftate  ;  and  I  dare  fay  yoii 
comprehend  my  mea'ning  fuiliciently 
to  fee  that  this  was  the  only  profit  I 
wilhed  to  reap. 

The  Count  Ihewed  me  another  ma- 
nufaflory,  which  was  that  of  leather  i 
he  had  erected  feveral  tanneries,' which 
prepared  the  hides  for  maniifa^nring 
into  doublets,  breeches,  boots,  dock¬ 
ings,  and  Ihoes  ;  of  thefe  various  ar- 
tilts,  he  has  to  the  number  of  near 
•three  hundred  ;  and  the  prodU(5ts  of 
their  labour  find,  like  thofe  of  his 
woolen  manufacture,  a  free  and  quick 
fale  in  the  rieig’nh,)u.ring  country.  M. 
le  Count  informed  me,  that  this  ma- 
mtfaCtixre  was  more  profitable  to  hinh 
than  that  of  W’oolen  goods.  The 
next  fabric  he  (hewed  me  was  that 
of  turners  ware.  He  had  laid  in 
large  ftocks  of  beech  wood,  elm,  horn¬ 
beam^  holly,  and  feveral  other  forts  ; 
and  fixed  many  artifts  in  this  way  to 
turn  difhes,  plates,  placters,  cups; 
faucers,  bowls,  fcoops,  and  various 
other  articles,  which  are  in  common 
life  among  the  people  in  all  the  adja¬ 
cent  towns  and  villages  ;  of  thefe  af- 
tifts,  he  reckons  one  hundred  and 
twenty  perfons  employed  in  preparing 
and  working  up  the  raw  materials. 

He  has  alfo  a  fmall  linen  rnaiiu- 
faClory,  which  employs  above  forty 
hands,  and  of  which  the  fuccefs  is  fo 
advantageous,  that  it  increafes  every 
day  :  they  work  up  only  coarfe  cloths 
•for  fiieets;  fiiirts,  and  other  purpofes, 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  people. 

But  none  of  his  works  feemed  to 
pleafe  this  mod  patriotic  nobleman 
equal  to  his  nianufiCtories  of  iron  ; 
of  thefe  he  worked  all  forts  of  imple¬ 
ments  in  common  ufe,  whether  for 
the  furniture  of  houfes,  or  domeftic 
utenfils  ;  the  machines  for  artifts,fuch 
•as  wheelwrights, -carpenters,  black- 
fmiths ;  the  implements  of  hufbandry, 
fuch  as  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers, 
rarrs,  waggons,  fpades,  IhoveU^  forks;, 


j  rakes,  ax's,  See.  all  thefe  he  worked 
[  in  great  numbers,  and  found  a  rc.i  dy 
I  vent  tor  them.  Thefe  fabrics  cm- 
!  ployed  above  two  hundred  men. 
j  All  th^fe  undertakings  employ 
'  above  a  thdufariti  Hands,  and  chc 
fuccefs  of  them  has  proveu  fi'  great, 
:  as  to  fix  above  two  thoufand  iii‘‘  ibi- 
taints  in, the  town  he  has  binh  hr 
theiii;  It  confills  of  about  three  lum- 
dred  houfes,  all  of  which  the  Count 
either  built  at  his  own  expence,  or 
advanced  piirt  of  the  money  towards 
them,  or  granted  Certain  privileges 
to  thofe  who  made  him!  p^opo^^ls  of 
building.  The  ftreets  are  lai  <  ode 
•  very  regularly,  interfe^fbng  each  r  her 
!  -at  right  angles  ;  in  the  center  is  a 
j  large  marker-place,  and  in  the  miad 
!  of  it  a  fmall  but  neat  church  ;  all  the 
i  town  is  well  paved  ;  the  homos  are 
j  fmall,  but  all  raifed  with  brick,  and 
!  covered  w’ith  tiles,  and  make  a  very 
regular  and  agreeable  appearance 
The  bricks  and  tiles  are  all  burnt 
in  kilas  adjoining  the  town;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Count,  a(nd  the  timoer  is 
i  tut  in  his  forefis  j  fo  that  the  exp  n- 
ces  Were  very  fmall,  compared  v'irh 
what  they  would  have  been  in  diffe¬ 
rent  circumftances ;  but  noiw'ithffand- 
ing  thefe  advantages,  the  Count  affu- 
red  me,  that  in  three  and  twenty 
years;  finCe  he  began  thefe  works, 
he  has  expended  on  them  the  fu'^i  of 
above  thirty-three  thoufand  ducats^ 
which  make  near  fixtcen  thorn... id 
pounds.  This  account  includes  t  'e 
church,  the  paving  the  town,  and  the 
erciftiiig  the  works  ana  buildings  tor 
the  feveral  manufactures  above-men¬ 
tioned,  befides  the  houfes  and  (hates 
of  houfes  :  exclufite  of  this  expeiice, 
he  has  been  employed  three  years  iu 
erecting  a  handfome  bridge  over  *  he 
river,  a  wharf  on  the  banks  oV  it,  with 
w’afehoufes  for  merchandize,  and  dry 
and  wet  docks  for  building  barges 
and  decked  lloops  on  the  river  ;  tho 
tide  flows  up  to  the  towm,  though  at 
a  conllderable  dillance  from  the  ler^; 
and  the  Count,  amoixg  his  noble  plans, 


tion  as  tliofe  contra^ied  between  nieu 
and  men.  Numerous  cafes,  in  point, 
might  doubt lefs  be  produeed,  to  juf- 
tily  fuch  politions  ;  but  it  muft  be 
owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that  many 
of  the  fair  fex  haTe  diftinguiftied  them- 
felves  in  a  fir  iking  manner  by  the  ft>- 
lidity  and  the  permanenee  of  their 
attachments  to  each  other ;  attach¬ 
ments  which  have  remained  unim¬ 
paired  during  the  lives  of  the  amiable 
contradlors,  in  fpite  of  the  rudeft 


has  fciieiBcd  the  fixing  a  trade  in  it.  I 
TUr>  town  is  liiuated  between  Pallif-  | 
berg,  and  Wingaaid;  the  river  fails 
into  the  gulph  that  Ringikopping 
•  fiands  oni  but  he  is  at  prefent  em¬ 
ployed  in  cutting  a  canal,  about  twO' 
nh.les  long,  to  gain  a  better  naviga¬ 
tion  into  a  bay  to  the  northward,  near 
Wolborg.  By  this  means  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  navigate  brigs  of  one 
hundred  tons;  whereas  he  has  at  pre- 
feiii  only  five  (loops,  each  ot  fitty 
tons.  Thcle  he  employs  all  himfelf 
in  bringing  materials  for  his  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  Baltic,  England, 
and  Holland.  His  bridge,  wharf, 
docks,  and  warehoufes,  he  calculates, 
will  cod  him  fixteen  thoufand  ducats, 
and  his  navigatiou  above  three  thou¬ 
fand. 

1  do  not  remember  ever  receiving 
fo  much  real  pleafure,  as  from  view¬ 
ing  thefe  great  and  noble  exertions 
of  princely  magnificence,  which  infi- 
•  iiitely  exceed  all  the  coftly  ornaments 
in  fome  countries,  are  eiven 


The  friendlliip  which  commenced 
between  Harriot  Stapleton  and  Sophia 
Man' on,  at  the  fchool  to  which  their 
parents  fent  them  at  an  early  age,  ga¬ 
thered  ftrength  in  their  advancing 
years  ;  and  v;hen  they  were  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  world,  after  having  finifii- 
ed  their  education,  they  were  neve.r 
fo  happy-as  when  they  enjoyed  each 
other’s  fociety.  Entertained  with  the 
fivme  books,  addidled  to  the  fame  pur- 
fuits,-and  captivated  by  the.  fame  di- 
verlions,  they  were  almoft  infeparable 
companions  ;  and  as  their  parents  on 
both  Tides  w’ere  people  in  very  gen¬ 
teel  life,  they  always  appeared,  in  point 
of  drefs,  to  the,  greateft  advantage. 
They  were  both  handfome,  but  in  fo 
different  a  llyle  of  beauty,  that  they* 
felt  none  of  the  corrofions  of  rival- 
ll>ip,  while  they  made  an  attrading 
dilplay  of  their  perfons ;  and  as  they 
gained,  each  of  them,  a  confiderable 
lhare  of  admiration,  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  each  of  them  w’as. 
fufficiently  fatisfied  with  her  (hare  of 
it- 

By  the  nominatioil  of  Sophia’s  fa¬ 
ther  to  a  lucrative  in  one  of  our 
Leeward  iflands,  Harriot  was  robbed 
ol  her  friend,  as  Mr  Manton,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Ills  being  obliged  to  re- 
fide  leveral  years  abroad,  chofe  to 
his  family  with  him. 


which 

to  the  feats  of  the  great.  They  re- 
immortal  honour  on  the  worthy 
Count,  who  has  the  fpirit  thus  to  pro- 
fecute  the  nobleft  works  which  Eu¬ 
rope  can  exhibit.  Other  noblemen 
in  Denmark  hake  fortunes  equal  to 
this  illuftrious  Count ;  in  England  we 
have  fortunes  double  and  treble  to 
his ;  but  where  are  we  to  find  an  ex¬ 
penditure  ot  a  great  eftate,  that  re- 
fieds  equal  lultrc  on  the  owner  ?  I 
mull  confefs,  I  never  yet  met  with 


EXALTED  FIT!  END  SHIP 
The  Generous  Surrlnde 


T  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters,  who  pretend  to  make  deep 


inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  female 
heart,  that  friendlhips  between 


women 

and  w’omen,  though  violent  for  a 
while,  arc  feldom  of  fo  long  a  dura¬ 


a 


the  apologies  which  they  attempted 


1  he  man  whom  tliirriot  molt  la- 
voured  was  a  Mr  Moore,  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education,  bnc  by  na 
means  upon  an  equality  with  her  in 
regard  to  fortune  ;  yet,  as  he  had 
every  requilite,  in  her  opinion,  for¬ 
tune  excepted,  to  render  the  marriage- 
ftate  happy,  and  as  Ihe  was  heifelf 
amply  funiilhed  with  that  agreeable 
fupplement  to  all  other  qualifications, 
(he  did  not  imagine  that  the  lliould 
adt  with  the  flighted  indelicacy  by 
encouraging  her  difiident  lover  to 
fuppofe  tliat  his  addrefles  would  be 
rejedled. 

Moore,  though  not  a  profefled  for¬ 
tune-hunter,  could  not  fee  the  over- 


tion  in  her  power,  and  urged  her  to 
try  not  to  think  nt  him  for  a  Ku(b'  ‘od, 
who  was  too  far  engaged  with  <4n- 
other  woman,  to  her  deareR  fnend^ 
to  leave  her,  without  appearing  in  a 
very  ungenteel,  not  to  fay  difnonour- 
able  light. 

The  confolations  of  her  mother  were 
kindly  intended,  and  her  arguments 
were  rationally  applied  ;  but  bophia 
wa:>  neither  calnied  by  the  one,  nor 
convinced  by  the  other.  Her  heart 
was  at  variance  with  her  head,  and  the 
fenfations  of  the  former  overpoweied 
the  rtflcdlions  of  the  latter. 

While  Mrs  Mariton  and  her  daugh* 
ter  were  thus  fuuated  at  Portfmouth;, 
in  the  houfe  of  Mrs  Benfon,  by  whom 
they  were  accommodated  in  the  moR 
friendly  and  hoipitable  maimer,  Mifs 
Stapleton  was  acquainted  with  tne 
real  fit  nation  of  her  friend  and  her 
lover,  from  their  owm  letters,  in  fpite 
of  all  their  efforts  to  conceal  it  5 
and  wrote  a  preffing  invitation  to 
the  former  to  come  and  Ray  a  few 
wrecks  with  her,  if  Mrs  Mantoh  had 
no  material  objedion  to  the  cem- 
pliante  with  her  reqiicR.  This  invi¬ 
tation  brought  her  to  town,  and  flie 
was  accon)paried  by  Moore,  who  ntAV 
thought  it  high  time  to  return  to  liis 
generous  miftrefs,  left  fhe  Ihould  ima¬ 
gine  he  w’ould  be  a  man  equally  de- 
ftitute  of  gratitude  and  honour  by  de¬ 
ferring  her. 

The  Rrlt  interview  betw’een  the  tw^o 
female  friends  w  as  very  afteiRing  ;  the 


While  he  was  drinking  a  chearful 
glafs  one  evening  with  his  uncle,  the 
arrival  of  a  lady,  with  her  daughter, 
flung  the  old  gentleman  into  a  ftate 
of  aftoniftiment. 

Blefs  me,  madam,’  exclaimed  He, 
I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes.’^ 

Yon  may  well  be  furprifed,  my 
good  Sir,  replied  Mrs  Manton;  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  climate 
agreed  fo  ill  wuth  me  and  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  we  defined  Mr  Mariton  to 
fend  us  home,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure  his  own  return  to  England  as 
foon  as  he  could  ;  for  what  is  all  the 
money  in  the  world  without  health  to 
enjoy  it  V* 

Moore  foon  found,  from  the  con- 
verfation  between  this  lady  and  his 
■uncle,  that  her  daughter  was  the  ve¬ 
ry  intimate  friend  of  his  Harriot :  he 
found  alfo,  after  a  few  interviews  with 
her,  that  (he  had  made  an  imprefiion 
upon  his  heart,  not  eafily  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated  ;  he  found,  in  ihort,  that  while 
he  only  efteemed  Harriot  Stapleton, 


experienced.  He  now  wHhed  he  Jiad 
not  gone  fo  far  towards  an  union 
with  Harriot ;  and  would  willingly 
have  relinquifhcd  all  his  golden  prp- 
fpeds  to  be  releafed  from  his  engage¬ 
ments  ;  but  as  he  looked  upon  him- 
felf  already  married  to  her,  though 
the  ceremony  was  not  yet  actually 
performed,  his  principles  would  not 
liifFcr  him  to  adl  in  a  manner  which 
would  injure  his  reputation. 

*Pi>or  Sophia,  at  the  fame  time,  had 
her  conlhiRs  ;  her  tender  heart  throb¬ 
bed  fo  much  in  favour  of  the  firft  man 
who  had  occafioned  any  tumult  in  it, 
that  (he  was  deprived  of  her  ufual 
tranquility  by  day,  and  robbed  of  her 
wanted  reft  by  night.  Her  mother, 
whole  concern  for  her  was  extreme, 
becaule  her  affedion  for  her  was  cx- 
ceftive,  adininilWrcd  ail  the  conibla- 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


become  abfokitcly  nec-  flkry.  Severe 
was  ihe  CDnibat  in  Her  ten4er  bolbm, 
bci'veen  her  feelings  for  her  lover, 
a,ul  her  feelings  lor  her  friend ;  at 
leir^ch  the  latter  prevailed. 

llaving  overheard  a  little  conver- 
fiiloa,  one  day,  between  tnis  unhappy 
pio,  in  which  they  both  exhibited 
tus-infelves  in  the  moll  arniable,  as 
well  as  the  molt  pitiable  light,  fhe 
broke  in  upon  the  n,  with  an  abrupt- 
nei's  for  which  Ihe  would  have  keen¬ 
ly  reproached  heii'elf,  had  (he  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  tOe  caafe  of  her  intrufion  j 
would  forcibly  apologize  for  it.  Ad-  = 
drclfuig  henelf  to  them  alternately,  j 
(hw  alftired  them  ^hat  fhe  could  not  * 
think  of  feeing  them  devoted  to  infe-  ; 
jicity  on  her  account,  and  that  the  i 
pl-alure  of  beholding  her  h'v:r  t!'e  ' 
hufband  of  her  friend,  would  fufH  ! 
ciently  alleviate  the  unealinefs  Ihe  .  lafting 


fefllons,  drove  him  to  add  the  crimU 
nalky  of  fuicide  to  the  folly  of  the 
game  her. 


tFLEctioNS  on  ihe  Art  ^Conver 

SATION. 


each  comparing  what  he  obferv^s 
with  a  different  criterion,  and  each 
referving  it  to  a  different  purpofe. 

An  ingenious  communication  of 
our  lentiments  to  each  other,  as  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with  opinions  of 
the  exi Hence  of  which  we  were  before 
ignorant,  and  fhews  us  the  fallacy  of 
arguments  upon  which  we  had  con¬ 
fidently  relied,  is  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  number  of  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
circulation  of  learning  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  amongft  us.  It  is 
However  a  misfortune  frequently  la¬ 
mented,  that  admiration,  not  improve¬ 
ment,  is  the  object  moft  fought  after 
in  converfation,  and  that  men  talk 
rather  to  perfuade  others  into  a  be¬ 
lief  of  their  own  opinions  than  to  con- 
fider  candidly  and  impartially  of  thofe 
of  other  men.  So  long  as  this  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the 
wmrld  ought  neither  to  expefl  from 
converfation  thofe  advantages  which 
it  might  be  made  to  afford,  nor  con¬ 
tentedly  attribute  to  it,  in  its  prefen t 
condition,  the  praife  which  it 'would 
otherwife  be  juftly  deferving  of. 

Pedantry,  the  diftinguiihing  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  laft  age,  and  in  fome 
meafure  the  folly  of  the  prefent,  is  by 
no  means  the  leaft  of  thofe  obftnic- 
tions,  which  ignorance  and  vanity 
have  confpired  to  throw  in  the  way  of 
men  who  wifh  to  arrive  at  excellence 
in  converfation.  It  has  however  been 
too  judicioufly  ridiculed  by  the  writers 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  particularly 
prevalent,  to  need  of  an  additional  re¬ 
proof  from  me. 

But  let  us  not,  from  a  confeionfnefs 
of  the  abfurdity  of  the  latter  extreme, 
rufh  too  haftily  into  the  oppofite  one, 
or  dreading  the  unwelcome  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  pedant,  banilh  from  our 
converfation  every  thing  that  is  nfefiil 
or  improving  in  fcience,  every  thing 
worthy  the  knowledge  of  a  reafonable 
or  a  civilized  being.  The  well-timed 
cenfure  of  Addifon  expofed  the  folly 
bl  thofe  men,  who,  wlrliout  regard  to 


his  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  cha- 
r  after  he  has  refolved  to  fiipport.  His 
own  temper  and  abilities,  however 
ungovernable,  or  however  faulty,  he  is 
determined  to  admire,  and  imputes 
the  want  of  that  admiration  in  others, 
to  an  error  in  their  judgment,  or  the 
envy  of  thofe  qualifications,  which  he 
fuppofes  muft  every  day  remind  them 
of  their  inferiority.  Thus  perfuaded 
of  the  reftitude  of  his  own  difpofition, 
and  convinced  that  the  praife  which 
is  due  to  his  merit  is  with-held  only 
by  envy  or  caprice,  inftead  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  applaufe  by  an 
attention  to  the  pleafure  and  amufe- 
ment  of  the  company,  he  affefts  to 
look  with  equal  indifference  of  their 
cenfure  or  admiration,  and  having 
learned  to  negleft,  he  foon  forgets  to 
aim  at  pleafiiig  them  by  his  converfa¬ 
tion.  This  principle  is  indeed  fo  ab- 
furd,  that  none  will  confefs  themfelves 
to  be  aftuated  by  it,  though  there  are 
few  who  do  not  in  fome  meafure  feeJ 
its  influence. 

The  ardour  and  warmth  with 
which  an  opinion  once  advanced  is 
commonly  fupported,  are  equally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  eafe  and  pleafure  of  a 
company.  Converfation,  if  rightly 
attended  to,  might  be  made  to  ferve 
the  nohleft  of  purpofesj  by  calling 
forth  from  their  native  obfeurity 
thofe  abilities  which  would  otherwife 
have  remained  unknown  and  unre¬ 
garded  !  by  infpiring  others  with  a 
proper  emulation  to  exert  thofe  talents 
which  they  are  known  to  poffefs ;  and 
by  aflifting  rcafon  in  her  refearches 
after  hidden  or  obfeure  truths.  It 
%vill  appear  to  be  particularly  adapted 
10  forward  and  direft  us  in  our  en¬ 
quiries  after  truth,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  we  are  all  finite  beings, 
furnifhed  with  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  exerting  different  degrees 
of  attention,  one  difeovering  confe- 
quences  which  efcape  another,  none 
taking  in  the  whole  concatenation 
of  caiifes  and  effefts,  and  moft  com¬ 
prehending  but  a  very  fmall  part, 


in  wliicU  we  both  maintained  our 
opinions  with  all  the  art  and  addrefs 
we  were  mailers  oi';  the  rell  of  the 
company,  however,  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  us  at  tirll,  but  continued  to 
difcoufle  of  their  w’onted  topics,  guns, 
dogs,  liorfcs,  and  healths  five  fath'.-n 
deep^  with  their  ufual  diligence,  till 
producing  my  common  place  book,  I 
deiired  leave  to  read  to  them  fome  of 
the  moll  delightful  and  afFe<5ling  paf- 
fages  that  are  to  b.j  found  in  the 
clailic  authors.  I  believe  1  read  well, 
ior  I  Ibon  found  every  tongue  fufpend- 
ed,  every  car  iiltening  with  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  attraifeive  themes  ;  it  was 
in  the  midll  of  ihis  filciice,  wrhile  con- 
quelt  feemed  to  hover  on  my  lips. 
Unit  Tom  Simper  tiuered  the  room 
with  a  jump,  and  haltlly  informed  us, 
tiiat  in  half  an  hour  AW  Spot  t*j  young 
greyiiouiid,  ticizer,  would  run  with 
L^rd  llamhler's  l.ivciy  for  50  guineas  ; 
tiiat  the  whole  univeiTiiy  would  be  ai: 
the  race,  and  he  had  takea  pains  to  go 
round  his  acquimtance  to  inform 
them  of  it.  In  an  inliant  the  room 
was  deferted,  and  the  Hoor  covered 
with  a  heap  of  caps  and  gowns  left 
there  by  their  owners,  who  were  gone 
for  their  hats  and  boots.  At  any 
other  time  I  could  have  joined  the 
party,  and  enjoyed  the  fport  as  eagerly 
as  any  other,  but  in  fuch  a  moment, 
to  be  defer  ted  for  a  couple  of  dogs, 
in  the  moment  too,  as  I  fondly 
thought,  of  convidllon,  I  own  it  vexed 
me  :  and  when  I  reflecfled,  that  they 
had  relinquifticd  not  only  Homer  and 
Cicero,  but  even  tlieir  own  tuciid, 
whom  they  pretended  to  hold  fo  dear, 
I  rafnly  imagined  them  to  be  fools. 
And  yet  I  have  fince  difeovered,  that 
of  ihefe  men  there  are  fome  who 
thirif  after  knowledge  with  as  much 
ardour  as  ever  inlpired  a  Crichton  or 
a  Barreteer  ;  who,  though  they  facri- 
fice  the  day  to  folly  and  idlenefs,  rifa 
at  midnight  to  indulge  themfelves  ia 
ftudy.  By  this  means,  they  avoid  the 
difagreealdc  imputaliiin  of  pedantry, 
and  obtain  the  charaller  fo  much  d> 


time,  place,  or  perfon,  harangued 
every  company  into  which  they  were 
admitted,  upon  the  dignity  and  ufeful- 
nefs  of  their  own  profetnon  or  lludy  ; 
and  convinced  the  w(iiid,  that  meta- 
phyfics  and  fchooi  divinity  ought  to 
give  place  at  tea-tables  to  love  and 
gallantry  ;  but  unluckily  tor  the  pre- 
Icnt  age,  it  has  alfo  produced  luch  an 
averfion  to  every  lubjedt  that  bears  the 
appearance  of  learning  or  fcience,  as, 
in  point  of  improvement,  has  brought 
the  company  of  the  polite  to  an  equa¬ 
lity  with  that  of  the  uneducated  and 
uninitru'fted  vulgar. 

It  is  now  near  a  twelvemonth  fmee 
I  became  a  member  of  one  ot  the 
EiU'lllh  univerfities,  where  from  the 
character  of  the  place  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  its  irilr.tbitani^*,  I  expected  to 
find  that  books  and  the  opinions  ol 
tile  learned  were,  at  lead  fometimes, 
the  fubjecls  of  couverfation,  and  iliiii 
fuitabie  lludy  and  juvenile  mirth  w'e»e 
not  altogether  fo  incompatible  as  they 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  be.  As  I  hit 
fchooi  with  a  llrong  predilei^iion  in  l.t  - 
vouroflhccla  (heal  elegance  and  beauti¬ 
ful  propriety  of  the  ancients,  I  was  not 
a  little  Jifappoint<id  to  find  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  company  was  in  gene¬ 
ral  engaged  ia  fubjeds  the  moll  trilling 
and  unimportant,  and  my  chagrine 
was  Hill  encreafed  when  I  difeovered, 
that  iiratheinatical  knowledge  was 
looked  upon  as  the  only  true  llandard 
of  genius,  and  the  merit  of  every  man 
was  extolled  in  proportion  as  his  Ikill 
in  it  exceeded  that  of  others.  At 
the  few  intervals,  therefore.  In  which 
topics  of  learning  were  permitted  to 
attraft  our  notice,  I  was  perpetually 
involved  in  dlfputes,  in  which  I  was 
almoft  always  overcome  by  the  multi 
tilde  of  my  oppofers,  and  my  opinions 
trampled  upon  as  childilh.  Refolved, 
howcveivto  make  one  more  Hand  in 
defence  of  my  favourite  Itudy,  I  in¬ 
vited  the  rnoH  able  of  my  op[)onents 
to  miect  me  with  feveral  othcis  of  niy 
acquaintance  at  my  own  rooms.  The 
old  fubjcvt  of  debate  was  foon  Harted, 
VoL.  LIV. 
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fired  in  the  univcrfity,  that  of  being 
d — d  clever  fellows,  althoug}nh:y 
never  fag.”  But  let  not  the  learning 
nr  good  fenfe  of  an  individual  excufe 
a  lalhion  in  itfelf  fo  pernicious  ;  for 
^vhateve^  may  be  the  abilities  or 
knowledge  of  any  man,  thofe  abilities 
will  be  moll  pleafingly  difplayed,  that 
knowledge  will  be  beft  imparted,  in  a 
converiaiion  equally  void  of  childilli- 
nefs  and  pedantry.  Such  are  the 
caiifes  that  hitherto  have  rendered  in- 
cfFeflual  the  efforts  of  the  befl  writers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fecret  withes 
of  the  public  on  the  other  ;  to  thefe  I 
(hall  fubjoin  one  fundamental  and 
univerfai  rule  of  dire(?lion,  including 
indeed  all  others,  which  mull  infal¬ 
libly  procure  fuccefs  to  any  one  who 
fhall  diligently  apply  himfelf  to  the 
obfervation  of  it. 

It  was  reported  of  a  celebrated 
painter,  of,  I  believe,  the  lail  century, 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
gracefulnefs  of  his  faces,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  met  with  a  feature  of  more 
than  common  beauty,  he  immediately 
withdrew,  and  took  a  (ketch  of  it  in 
his  pocket-book.  By  this  means 
having  collefled  from  the  v.'hole  circle 
of  beauties,  every  thing  that  particu¬ 
larly  adorned  each  of  them,  he  was 
nor  confined  to  the  imitation  of  a 
fingle  face,  in  which  the  degrees  of 
excellence  are  generally  as  numerous 
as  the  features,  but  brought  together 
in  one  piiflure  every  thing  that  can  be 
imagined  to  be  beautiful  or  elegant. 
In  the  fame  manner  fhould  die  man 


Ne*w  Thoughts  on  the  Partiality  tf 
Fortune  in  the  Dijlribution  of  Worldly 
Wealth. 

To  the  Publisher, 

Every  man  a  dram  out  of  his  '»wn  bottle. 

Jack  Ocku m. 

SIR, 

STRANGE  as  it  may  appear  to  a 
reader  at  firil  fight,  I  venture  to 
affert,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
Hate,  that  the  fon  of  an  avaricious 
miferly  father  fhould  fquander  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth,  and  in  a  few  years 
dilTipate  the  whole.  If  that  were  not 
to  be  the  cafe,  the  chief  riches  of  a 
kingdom  would  refl  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals  ;  and  it  is  from  fuch 
inequalities  of  fortune  among  us  that 
we  fee  fuch  poverty,  and  confcqiiently 
fuch  roguery  ;  for  though  we  have 
not  yet,  thank  God,  a  civil  war  among 
us,  w’e  have  an  inteftine  one,  which 
much  refembJes  it.  And  we  fee  at 
this  day,  when  the  war  might,  and 
ought  to  give  bread  and  proper  em¬ 
ployment  to  every  individual,  our 
highways  fwarm  with  robbers,  and 
not  only  the  capital,  but  every  city 
and  great  town  filled  with  thieves, 
houfe-breakers,  &c.  fo  that  we  find 
it  as  neceffary  to  ere(5l  new  prifons, 
and  enlarge  our  old  ones,  as  it  is  to 
build  (hips,  or  to  manufadure  powder 
and  ball.  Now  what  is  this  owing 
to,  but  to  the  luxury  and  riches  on  one 
fide,  and  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
nefs  on  the  other ;  in  a  country  too, 
without  that  police  which  alone  can 
preferve  it  from  interior  deftriidion, 
and  at  a  time  too  that  we  fee  our 
enemies  at  our  very  doors.  It  was 
an  excellent  law  of  the  Romans  which 
ordained,  that  no  citizen  fhould  pof- 
fefs  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  For  what  love  can  I  have  for 
my  rich  neighbour  ?  Nay,  mufl  I  nor, 
from  the  nature  of  man,  hate  him 
when  he  tells  me,  the  expence  of  his 
liable  annually  is  five  hundred  pounds 
Sterling  ?  And  hetclls  me  this  tc:'' 


with  an  air  of  fuperiority  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  though  he  knows  1  have  not 
half  that  fuin  to  maintain  myfelf, 
my  wife,  and  my  children, — children 
equally  as  dear  to  me  as  his  horfes 
are  to  him.  What  then,  I  fay,  mud 
be  the  reile<flions  of  a  thoughtful 
man  ?  Will  he  not  naturally  examine 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  opu 
\z\ix.  horfe-feeder  ?  Will  he  not  grieve 
to  fee  his  children  w’ant  fines,  while 
his  neighbours  liorfes  arc  fo  Jprucely 
Jhoii ?  Will  he  not  fay,  “  Wretch! 
1  am  as  good  as  thee,  and  iny  chil¬ 
dren  lliall  not  llarve  in  fight  of  thy 
pampered  Heeds/’ — Prudence  with- 
*holds  me  from  purfuiug  thele  reliec- 
tionb  farther ;  but  let  thofe  who  are 
the  authors  of  fuch  lhamtful  Inequa¬ 
lities  (for  inequalities  there  ought  to 
be)  look  to  it.  Let  them  fay  why  a 
butcher,  a  contracdor  for  the  army  or 
navy,  lhall  make  a  fortune  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  in  a  few  years? 
Why  a  pay-mailer  fliall  make  as  much 
in  one  year?  or  an  agent  to  a  few 
regiments  fit  at  home  in  fafety,  with 
a  better  income  than  the  colonel  who 
appointed  him,  and  who  is  rifking 
his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ? 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  fo  managed,  a  failor,  who  has  no 
other  property  than  his  pea-jacket, 
chequed  fhirt,  and  trowfers,  and 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  continent, 
rather  engages  freely  to  join  the  ene¬ 
my  on  a  cruife,  than  rilk  his  liberty 
and  be  forced  into  it  at  home.  I  alk 
this  qucllion  not  to  be  informed,  but 
to  inform  ;  for  I  do  aver  from  ocular 
proof,  that  many  brave  Englifhman 
fought  againft  us  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet,  in  the  engagement  on  the  yth 
of  Auguft  laft ;  and  I  am  alfo  confi¬ 
dent,  that  fcarce  a  privateer  fails  from 
Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  or  St  Maloes,  in 
which  the  mod  ufeful  hands,  if  not 
the  mod  numerous,  are  not  Englilh, 
Scots,  or  Iriih ;  and  if  fome  fpeedy 
and  fingular  reform  is  not  foon  made, 
the  .mod  alarming  confequences  may, 


nay  mud  follow’ ;  for  in  the  prefent 
date  we  may  fay,  as  the  failor,  w’hcn 
he  gets  out  of  founding does  to  his 
comrade,  that  now  it  is  c'lery  man  a 
dra?/t  out  of  his  oni:n  bottle, 

'  A  Shrewd  Fellow* 


LITERARY  ANECDOTE 


WHEN  the  fplcndld  folio  edi¬ 
tion  of  Casfar’s  Commenta¬ 
ries,  by  Clarke,  pablilhed  on  pnrpole 
to  be  prefented  lo  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  lately  fold  at 
the  fale  of  Mr  Topham  ■  Beauclerk’s 
library  foe  forty* four  pounds,  it  was 
accompanied  with  an  anegdote  re- 
fpeding  that  gentleman’s  mode  ot 
acquiring  that  copy,  whix:h  deferves 
to  be  made  public.  Upon  the  death 
of  an  officer,  who  had  this  book  in 
his  podeffion,  his  mother,  being  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  of  fome  value, 
wilhed  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  being  told 
that  Mr  Topham  Beauclerk  was  a 
proper  peifon  to  offer  it  to,  fhe  w'ait- 
ed  upon  him  for  that  purpofe.  He 
alked  W’hat  fbe  required  for  it  ?  and 
being  aiifwered  four  guineas,  took 
it  without  hclitation,  though  unac¬ 
quainted  w’ith  the  real  value  of  the 
book.  Being  defirous,  however,  of 
information  with  refpeft  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  purchafe  he  had  made, 
he  went  to  an  eminent  boi'kfeller  in 
London,  and  enquired  of  him  what 
he  w’ould  give  for  fuch  a  book ;  the 
hookfeiler  replied,  feventeen  guineas. 
Mr  Beauclerk,  actuated  by  principles 
of  dri(fl  judice  and  benevolence,  w’cnt 
immediately  to  the  perfon  who  had 
fold  him  the  book,  and  telling  her  flie 
had  been  midaken  in  the  value  of  it, 
not  only  gave  her  the  additional  thir¬ 
teen  guineas,  but  alfo  gencroufly  bc- 
dow’ed  a  further  gratuity  upon  her. 
This  anecdote  is  recorded  with  the 
greated  fatisfa^tion,  as  it  docs  judice 
to  the  memory  of  a  character  lately 
confpicuous  among  uo  for  erudition 
and  talents. 
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TROLOCUE  to  the  iiev>  Ccmcdy  cf  Dupucitv. 

Rash  wa^  the  wight,  ^»ho  firft,  in  hoi 
low’d  tree. 

Daring,  refolv’d  to  tempt  the  dang'rous  fea! 
Hunyrv  the  wretch,  ^^ho  forth  from  fhtlly 
cloidcr 

FirO  drew,  and  down  a  living  oyller ! 

But  far  more  raflt  and  daring  is  the  wiglit 
Who,  in  this  poliih  d  age  attcmj:ls  to  write; 
Long  may  his  hunger  lad,  who  pines  lor  lame, 
And  fecks  that  well  larn’d  muifcl  call'd  a 
name  ! 

A  morfel.  clos’d  w/ithin  a  fcaly  guard 
Of  critic  Oiells,  obduiatc,  rough,  and  bird  I 
■Well  fare  the  hard,  wlmfc  fortitude  fedate, 
Stands  uuappall’d  betore  impending  late! 

When  cat  call  pipcir,  groancl^,  whidlers, 
grinners. 

Aflembled  fit  to  judge  of  fcribbling  finners; 
What  mortal  mind  can  keep  its  tcirors  Mi>cl^r, 
When  gods  fit  arm’d  with  awful  tlu  n- 

der  ?  ‘ 

What  heart  fo  brave  can  chtck  its  palpit^rtion. 
Before  the  grave  dilpenfers  of  damnation  ?  | 

Various  Iiave  been  t!  e  flrat^gems  and 
Difplay’d  in  prologurs,  co  obtain  youi  fmiles. 
Some  make  the  lla^c  an  inn,  and  hope  to 
bribe. 

With  curious  fcad,  the  turtle-eating  tribe ; 

Wake  vain  attempts  in  metaphor  t«>  treat. 

But  metaphor  is  unfobdantial  meat ! 

So  bold  harpooners.  if  the  oar  fhould  fail, 

Tols  out  an  empty  tub  i’  amufc  the  whale. 

Others  there  arc  implore,  in  whining  (tile. 
That  tender  pity  may  your  hearts  beguile ; 
Befpeak  applaufe,  by  way  of  deprecation, 

And  think  that  fame  is  charity’s  donation; 

So  daltard  curs  provoke  the  inaftiff’s  bite, 

Then  fawn  and  cringe,  to  ihim  th’  unequal 
fight. 

Our  author  hopes  by  l.oneH  niean%  to  gain 
Plaudits,  w'hich  Merit  r*?vcr  aik’d  in  v,iln  : 
Should  that  blefl  claim  be  his,  he  need  not 
fear — 

He  knows  your  candour — Party  dwells  not 
here  : 

Patient  to  your  decifion,  he’ll  fnbm't. 

Nor  wifii  to  bribe  the  arbiters  of  wit, 

Copv  cf  a  Do^^gerc!  LETTER  tc  a  Friend 
jrgvi  bath,  1781, 

AS  I  promis’d,  when  fettled,  to  fend  you  a 
letter, 

1  dafli  you  o»i  this,  and  I  wilh  it  W'erc  better; 
'Tis  in  iliimc  too — K*r  tiiat  you  mull  know’  is 
the  fafnicn ; 

Toglcry  in  tully’s  tlic  great  luling  palTI  jn. 


The  Turk  iisM  to  fay  of  r.  fi<h,  wh^n  *tis  dead, 
Should  it  (link,  ycu  mry  iwear  it  began  at  the 
head  ; 

Wiicn  a  nation  grows  frantic,  and  lofes  all 

fon,  rireat’  ;,) 

(I  hope,  my  good  friend,  you'll  not  cal'  it  hign 

1  cannot  hut  thii.k  it  began  at  C - n, 

And  pervading  the  body,  at  left  has  got  down 
'I'o  the  nioft  isifignificant  members  of  all, 

And  the  latl,  with  the  bill,  itrives  to  kccp  up 
the  ball 

Now  fcamp’rirg  away  to  Bath-erflon  werur, 
And,ihc  old.  and  the  your.g,  ihow  they  can’t 
w'litc  for  fun  *  ; 

You  rruft  familh  and  fume  to  hear  rickety  ver- 
1'  s. 

And  their  dull  authors  bray ’em,  which  ex¬ 
ceedingly  w'otfc  is ; 

For  the’  eafihquakcs  and  hurricanes  ravage 
I  the  earth. 

Such  iiic'ulents  only  to  humour  give  birth. 

“  Good  Cod,  my  dear  creature  !  what  terrible 
rew.s ! 

'Tis  Ihocking,  indeed  !  Lord,  who  made  you 
ihofc  Oiocs 

Mine  aie  clumfy  and  lliick,  like  a  pair  of 
gambadoes ; 

Well,  I  vow,  I’m  quite  fhocktd  for  that  fame 
b  II  badocs.” 

riicn  the  dowagers  come  in  a  terrible  fright 
At  old  Mrs  Garbage’s  death  in  the  night — 

♦*  Poor  Mrs  Garbage!  yet  fnr^  (he’s  at  rcfl 
Lady  I'nimp,  a*nt  you  Ibock’d,  and  valily  ( 
dillicll  ?  (bi  fl ;  ( 

Thu’  cv’iy  thing  turns,  as  they  fay,  f  >r  tlie  J 
For  her  party  to-night  I  have  I  >ng  had  a  card. 
And  to  die  jnO  before  it  you  know'  is  fo  hard; 
Really  people  fliould  think  before  they  engage 
one. 

To  be  1  orc’d  to  keep  houfe  is  enough  to  emagej 
one.” 

If  for  news  to  t.bc  Grove  you  (hould  happen 

2  * 

Is  It  true  ?  oir  Swallow  fays,  yet,  Sir  Grunter 
fays,  no; 

“  *Tis  but  what  I  expcGcd !  we  are  ruin’d ! 
undone! 

Tho*  to  Rigby  the  jovial  ’tis  excellent  fun. 
I'luce  truce,  fays  the  full-fed  contra£lor,  with 
.  jokes. 

This  flroke  for  the  iflands,  tlie  bed  of  all 
flrokes: 


T will  quite  cure  the  fly  j-  that  peft  of  the  cron. 
That  made  our  commifTions  to  lanpuilh  and 
d  op.”  ^  * 


O  rare  Colurrhca  !  fuch  ftcrcts  to  fpread. 
And  tur’i  to  .Tdvanrage  thofe  horrorsw'e  dread  ; 
Let  me  pen  the  receipt,  devoid  of  all  flow’r.^. 
Let  your  huiricape  blow.  Sir,  for  forty-eight 
hours; 


*  Ei/.t  IV as  a  Bath-caflon  fuhjefl  lately, 

F  7’, -VS  ivas  faid  feriovlly  to  the  author  ty  a 
Hi  idol  n^rnhaut. 


of  earthquakes  tremendous,  pray  take  quar-Vt-m 

M' 

I'c  Ture  that  it  fwallows  up  people  enough ; 
Tumble  !i  "ufes  and  churches  and  trees  low 
and  high, 

And  the  next  feven  years  you’ll  be  rid  of  the 

fiv. 

*  Fwas  thus  that  our  M— — h,  God  blefs  him 
and  lave  him, 

Was  bid  to  improve  what  his  grandfather  gave 
him.  1 

l.ay  wal>e  your  polTelTIons  with  fword  and  w  ith  | 
tire,  I 

You’ll  govern  as  quiet  as  heart  can  delire; 

And  the  loll  to  enrich, Sir  Yis  true,  as  it  odd  i?,  ; 
You  mull  deluge  with  blood,  and  manure  with  • 
dead  bodies.  .  I 

O  England!  how  hard  is  thy  whimlical  lot,  i 
Prcl'crv’d  by  a  Dutchman,  and  damn’d  by  a  ; 
Scot ; 

Thy  nobles,  like  flaves.  hafely  dig  in  his  mine, 
For  none  but  Cturtnarthsn  knows  how  to  re- 
tign  ; 

Great  folks,  as  they’re  call’d,  we  have  got  in 
redundance,  ■ 

Tlao’  of  greatnefs  at  prefent,  tliere  feems  no 


you  may  infert,  if  nothing  better  i«  prefented 
you,  and  obl^c  a  young  eorrefpopdertt, 

FRF.nF.RirA  R — A — . 

Tg  rr.y  SiSTER  JoAV  T —  P —  A — . 

HA  r  grols  idea's  this  I  hear^ — 

Get  cHM  a  mandrake  root!’’— 
Sure  ihocking  mortals  art! 

At  hell  he’s  but  a  poh.fh’tl  brute. 

Vieu  him  (hinkine,  rearing,  ri'^  ging. 
Whoring.  Iwra-ing,  tigluing,  'Ib.ging;-— 

And  tind. 

What  wind 

Conflant  keeps  his  hrkh  rrnrd. 

If  thou,  difgudsd  with  I'uch  li^ht', 
i’hc  trcaturc  at  his  S'*!!  \v..uld’ll  fee, 

Trv  him  hut  n  r  forty  n’ghts, 

Till  honey'd  moon  pals  over  thee. 

Thou,  when  ti'eu  hall  tried,  wilt  tell  nic 
All  th*  u-ikindncl's  that  befell  thee  ; 

And  Iwcar, 

No  where 

Lives  a  man  true  to  the  fait*. 

If  thou  lind'H’  one,  let  noim  know; 

B  -ll  not  of  thy  treafurc  Iwea  : 


al^undance;  > 

Great  titles,  great  fortunes,  we  all  mull  allow  ! 

’em,  (endow  him;  , 

With  naught  elfe  has  Hcav’n  hctu  pleas’d  to  > 
True  greatnefs,  O  Fox,  dwells  in  fouls  that 
are  free. 

And,  riche*,  defpifing,  adorns  only  thee. 

But  what  is  become  of  Mac— — y,  you  11  fay, 
Has'lhc  (till  her  balls,  and  her  viliting  day? 

Still  the  fame  is  old  Mac,  give  the  devil  his 
due,  (new ; 

Tho*  fo  wicked  and  old,  Sir,  Ihc  always  is 
All  the  women  abufe  her,  yet  cock  up  their 
cruppers. 

And  jig  it  away  to  her  balls  and  her  fuppers  ; 
For,  Branite  tho’  it  fccm,  fhould  a  good  dinner 
difh  up,  (bifhop. 

The  devil  would  have  my  lord,  lady,  and 
O  Anflit  rio  wonder  thy  btft-nf  tur’d  Mufe 
In  times  like  the  prefent  to  fing  fhould  rctufe  ; 
She  charmingly  laugh’d  at,  and  tickled  our 
follies;  (and  with  hollies. 

Now,  Vice  Ib  rnH  be  fcourg’d  both  with  thorns 
Indignation  bids  Satire  exert  all  her  fire. 

And  Wit  i*nd  Good-humonr  with  Anfly  retire. 
But  I  find  I  grow  warm,  fo  I’ll  lay  down  my 
pen, 

Perhaps  by  next  poll  I  may  hore  you  agen. 

T#  ihg  Publisher  of  the  Lbi.vburgii  Maga- 

ZINE. 

S  t  R, 

YOUR  notanrlum  at  the  foot  of  sh  in 
your  laft  Number,  having  attraO*  d  my  at¬ 
tention  toihe  vcrles  from  Docroit  Do.NteF., 
iatirifing  our  '’.hole  fex.  moll  unj  illly  and 
indifciiniinatelv,  ihc  following  lines  occur¬ 
red  alrnod  extempore  in  aitfwer  to  them  ; 
which,  although  I  cannot  call  them 


Bur  take  c.ire  that  he  don  t  go 

W'he  ehc  auothei  giil  might  meet. 

Tho’  Ihc  ugly  as  an  owl  were, 

And  of  black  tir  lawny  colour. 

Yet  he 
Will  he 

Falfe,  ’ere  he  return  to  thee. 

To  THE  Doctor  himself. 

BLAMF.  us  not,  the'  ,  filly  fciihblcr. 

If  we’re  falfe  to  churls  like  you. 

To  the  good — (thou  wicked  libeller)  — 

Wc  llill  conll.int  prove  and  true. 

But  when  we’re  unkindly  treated. 

Let  men  blame  thtmfelves  if  chtated. 

Begone, 

Doflor  Donn  F. ! 

Learn  the  fate  of  oolomox. 

Solomon  was  ivife,  they  tell  us ; 

I'liis  truth  I  fliall  !u»t  refine. 

“  One  amongrt  a  tlioufand  fe/hu'Sy* 

His  notion  of  his  ojvn  fex  thews, 
fhit  when  of  ours  he  ’gms/o  chatter. 

He  Ihows  he  knows  nouglit  of  the  matte*"; 
Nor  can 
Any  man 

F/er  judge  better,  on  his  plan. 

When  at  hrfl  our  kitul  Crfatoh 
horm’d  an  hclp-mafc  tor  the  man. 

He  [.i<>iu>:inc’<i,  tliat,  “  ever  after 
“  M  irriagc  Iboi.ld  join  two  in  on*e.” 

Blit  SocoMf'V  did  '<<<1  /«'/?  h.mittd. 

Is  it  then  much  to  he  wond  red, 
on*; 

Of  thf'  clan 

Did  ►c-p  coi.lUitt  t  >  t'-nt  rr  ss  ? 

rRtl'tHIC.V  B  —  A  — 

i  E'i-n  C-,T  Jy.  I7«r. 


portment,  even  at  the  age  of  futeen, 
(hewed  him  to  be  a  youth  of  deep 
thought  and  grave  reflection,  as  he 
avoicfed  taking  the  impofed  oaths  and 
fubfcriptions,  by  refuliiig  to  become  a 
member  of  the  univerfity,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  his  religious  and  civil  princi¬ 
ples  were  founded  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life  :  however,  after  his 
return  from  Geneva,  they  came  into 
fuch  notice,  that  it  was  recommended 
to  the  king  to  take  fome  courfe  to 
correCl  his  milguided  judgment. — 
Laud  undertook  the  talk  ;  and,  by 
his  frcq’ient  conferences  and  re¬ 
proofs,  he  rendered  the  life  oi  Sir 
Henry  fo  uneafy,  that  in  the  year 
i6;?4,  he  vifited  the  new  fettlements 
in  North  America,  ^nd  in  the  year 
was  elected  governor  of  Mafla- 
chufets  Bay. 

I  “  On  his  return  to  Kngland  in  the 
year  1629,  through  his  father's  inte- 
reft,  who  was  comptroller  of  the 
houfehold  to  Charles  1.  he  was  joined 
with  Sir  William  Ruflel  in  the  office 
of  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  he  repre¬ 
fen  ted  the  town  of  King  (Ion  upon 
Hull,  in  the  parliament  which  met'at 
Weftminfler,  April  1640,  and 
w'as  elected  to  ferve  for  the  fame 
place  in  the  parliament  of  the  fame 
year,  which  began  the  third  of  No¬ 
vember. 

“  In  this  extenfive  field  of  aClion, 
Sir  Henry's  abilities,  with  the  (lead/ 
and  invariable  inclination  he  (hewed 
for  the  enlargement;  of  public  free¬ 
dom,  procured  him  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  popular  party.  In  June 
1645,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
afftmbly  of  divines,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  with  other  commif- 
fioners,  was  fent  into  Scotland,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  between  the  two 
nations. 

“  The  fubfcription  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  as  a  bond  of 
indiffoluble  union,  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  piece  of  political  man¬ 
oeuvre  exhibited  by  Sir  Henry,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  negociation  ;  for 
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which  he  is  very  feverely  attacked  by  1  with  a  rigid  opprclTive  fpirit,  to  bring 


all  diffenting  minds  and  tender  coa- 
fciences  under  one  uuilormity  of 
church-difciplinc  and  government,  it 
was  utterly  againd  my  judgment;  for 
[  always  erteemed  it  more*  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  ends 
and  work  declared  in  the  covenant 
Ihould  be  promoted  in  a  fpirit  of  love 
and  forbearance  to  didering  judg* 
merits  and  confciences,  that  thereby 
we  might  be  approving  ourfelvcs  in 
doing  that  to  others,  which  we  de- 
fire  they  would  do  to  us,  and  though, 
upon  different  principles,  be  found 
joint  and  faithful  advancers  ot  the  re¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  covenant 
both  public  and  perfonal.** 

“  Sir  Henry  Vane's  abilities  for 
negotiation  \vere  equally  manifetled 
in  the  commiflion  to  reconcile  the 
differences  which  had  arifen  in  the 
year  1647,  between  the  military  and 
the  civil  powers  ;  aifo  in  the  two  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge  and 
in  the  Ifle  of  Wight :  and  after  the 
trial  and  execution  of  this  very  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch,  he  was  entrufted 
by  the  parliament  with  the  priacipal 
bufinefs  of  the  Hate. 

It  was  in  an  efpccial  manner 
owing  CO  his  vigilance,  wifdoni,  and 
fagacity,  that  the  naval  power  of 
England  was  carried  by  the  republic 
to  a  height,  which  (truck  a  terror  in 
every  European  Hate,  and  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  thofe  patriotic  principles 
w  hich  he  fo  fo  warmly  afferted :  in 
the  olFicc  of  treafurer  of  the  navy,  he 
exhibited  an  inllance  of  difintcrcited 
virtue  unknown  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  and  w’hich,  1  believe,  it  will 
be  found  diHiciilc  to  equal  in  any 
other,  than  i  i  fome  few  illuHrious  ex¬ 
amples  feC  forth  in  the  hillories  ot 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek  common- 
w'ealths. 

Of  all  thofe  \vho  were  termed 
enthuiiafts  in  religion.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  was  the  only  one  w’hom  Crom- 
wcli  ^could  nticher  Hatter  nor  deceive* 
He  llicwed  a  remaikablc  inllauce^of 


the  royaliHs,  for  having  ufed  an  un¬ 
warrantable  fubtilty  to  produce  the 
defired  effect.  The  Scots,  it  is  faid, 
who  intended  the  general  eHablilh- 
ment  of  the  Prelbyterian  difeipline  in« 
the  church,  and  the  prelervatioii  of 
the  form  of  monarchy  in  the  Hate, 
under  the  government  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  family,  overlooked  the  tendency 
of  the  foftening  expedients  propofed 
by  Sir  Henry,  as  additions  to  the 
claufes  concerning  the  prefervation 
of  the  king's  perfon,  and  reducing 
the  doctrine  and  the  difeipline  of  both 
churches  to  the  pattern  of  the  beft 
reformed ;  to  the  firft  claufe  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  propofed  Ihould  be  added  the 
words,  “  III  prefervation  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
fubje^l and  to  the  fecond,  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  God."  Thcfe 
were  undoubtedly  very  unexception¬ 
able  additions  ;  and  Sir  Henry,  by 
the  ftrifteft  rules  of  negociation,  was 
not  obliged  to  declare  the  liberal  ex¬ 
planation  fuch  words  w^ould  bear. — 
However  the  inHruinent  of  union 
might  be  underHood  by  narrow-¬ 
minded  bigots,  the  fenfe  in  which  it 
was  taken  by  Sir  Henry,  as  declared 
in  his  excellent  pleadings,  when  un¬ 
der  trial  for  life,  was  agreeable  to  the 
di(Hates  of  true  religion  and  morality, 
and  confcquently  favourable  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  people. 

“  Whatever  defc(51ion  from  the 
covenant  (faid  he)  did  happen  by 
apoHate  hypocrites,  and  time-ferving 
wwJdlings,  there  was  a  party  who 
continued  firm  and  chaHe  to  the  laft, 
and  loved  it  better  than  their  lives, 
of  which  number  1  am  not  aHiamed 
to  profefs  myfelf  to  be  ;  not  fo  much 
admiring  the  form  and  the  w’ords  of 
the  covenant,  as  the  righteous  and 
holy  ends  therein  expreudd,  and  the 
true  fenfe  and  meaning  thereof, 
which  I  have  reafon  to  know- :  nor 
will  I  deny  but  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  profecution  of  the  covenant  to 
ori>^r  ends  rhvin  itfelf  warrants,  and 
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his  fagacity  in  diffenting  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  council  on  ,the  propriety 
of  feizing,  in  the  Englifli  ports,  the 
three  hundred  thouland  pounds  of 
Dutch  money,  which  encouraged 
Cromwell  to  that  ad  of  violence  on 
the  parliament  which  preceded  kis 
ufurpation  ;  and  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  thus  overturned  by  the  fuc- 
cefsful  intrigues  ot  this  traitor.  Sir 
Henry  difdaining  to  exercife  thofe 
virtues  and  talencs  which  were  fo  fit¬ 
ted  to  ftrengthen  and  ornament  the 
empire  of  a.  free  commonwealth,  in 
the  fupport  of  a  difgraceful  tyranny, 
retired  to  a  private  iiation  :  nor  could 
the  promifes,  the  threats,  or  the  per- 
fecution  of  the  ufurper  prevail  on  him 
to  enlift  in  the  fervice  of  that  parri¬ 
cide,  and  proftitute  his  vail  abilities 
in  the  giving  permanence  and  glory 
to  his  government. 

“  Whilll  the  pod  of  honour  was 
the  private  ftatioii,  Sir  Henry  conti¬ 
nued  in  retirement :  but  preferring 
his  duty  to  his  eafe,  on  the  nrfl  fa¬ 
vourable  appearance  winch  the  face 
of  affairs  carried,  he  refumtd  his  ac¬ 
tive  life,  was  the  principal  inllrument 
in  depofing  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
reftoring  the  power  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  through  all  the  confuGons 
which  the  ambition  cf  the  military 
commanders  occaiioued,  he  clofely 
adhered  to  the  founded  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  polity,  as  the 
fteady  partizan  of  democratical  pow¬ 
er  in  the  Hate,  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  church. 

“  It  is  not  a  matter  of  furprife  that 
this  great  man  fhould  be  unjudly  re- 
prefented  by  the  cavaliers  and  blgot- 
ted  Prefbyterians  ;  and  as  almod  all 
the  hidories  and  memoirs  of  thefe 
times  are  drongly  liindured  with  the 
party-fpirit  of  thefe  two  violent  fac¬ 
tions,  it  is  difficult  for  an  hidorian  to 
do  judice  to  the  memory  of  the  few 
illudrious  patriots  who  feem  to  have 
a^led  on  the  pure  principles  of  public 
good,  without  the  alloy  of  felf-iate- 


red,  or  religious  bigotry,  yet  were  too 
much  oppreded  with  the  power  of  the 
redored  govennnent,  and  had  too 
large  an  experience  of  the  iiivcteratc 
rancour  of  that  intoxicated  age,  to 
attempt  the  vindication  of  their  con- 
dufl  to  a  prejudiced  poderity  ;  but 
from  whatever  bitter  fources  the 
fountain  of  hilioricai  knowledge  may 
How,  fads  will  fpeak  for  themfclves. 
The  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  date,  during  the  Ihort  period  of 
the  government  of  the  much-execra¬ 
ted  long  parliament,  is  an  uncontro- 
veriibL  tclliinony  of  the  wifdom,  the 
integrity,  and  the  public  virtue  of 
thofe  illudrious  individuals  who  fat 
at  the  hrlfii. 

“  Among  the  foremod  rank  of 
thefe  heroic  charaders  dands  Sir 

Henry  Vane,  whole  honellv  was  too 

*  ^ 

pure  to  be  corrupted  by  the  rigour 
ot  perfecution,  or  the  emoluments  oi 
office,  and  the  enjoyment  of  power  ; 
whole  judgment  was  too  found  to  be 
depraved  by  that  high  cnthufiafm  in 
religion  into  which  a  fine  imagina¬ 
tion  is  fo  apt  to  deviate,  when,  in 
.contemplating  divine  fubjeds,  it  ran¬ 
ges  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  and  experience  ;  whofe  re- 
folution  was  fo  philofophical,  as,  in 
the  fufferance  of  his  martyrdom,  to 
conquer  the  almod  irrcfidible  influ¬ 
ence  of  natural  timidity,  and  whofe 
abilities  were  fo  eminent,  as,  when 
reduced  to  the  date  of  a  prifoner,  to 
give  terror  to  a  powerful  govern¬ 
ment. 

He  was  allowred  by  the  mod  in¬ 
veterate  of  the  oppofite  fadions,  to  be 
a  man  of  a  deep  penetration,  of  a 
found  judgment  in  matters  of  date, 
of  a  ready  and  quick  conception,  and 
to  be  podeded  of  the  highed  powers 
of  argument  and  eloquence :  indeed, 
what  were  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  enemies  of  this  great  man, 
concerning  his  abilities,  are  fo  fully 
fet  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  a  per- 
fon  of  quality  to  a  near  relation  of  the 
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illuftrlous  AifTerer,  a  week  after  his 
execution,  that  I  lhall  give  it  the 
reader  at  full  length. 

“  Madam,  If  I  do  later  than  others 
give  you  an  account  of  the  iliare 
which  1  have  in  the  lofs  of  yoar  kinf- 
man,  it  is  becaiife  I  would  not  rudely 
difturh  the  motions  of  fo  jull  a  for* 
row  ;  but  I  hope  you  are  allured,  that 
1  have  fo  real  a  concern  in  all  which 
relates  to  yon,  that  it  was  not  nccef 
lary,  by  aneacly  haile,  to  fend  you 
an  information  of  it. 

**  1  have,  Madam,  will  lit  I  own  a 
love  to  my  country,  a  deep  interelt  in 
the  public  lofs,  vrhich  fo  many  worthy 
perfons  lament :  the  world  is  robbed 
of  an  unparalleled  example  of  virtue 
and  piety.  His  great  abilities  made 
his  enemies  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
all  the  revolutions  in  the  lad  age 
\vere  wrought  by  his  influence,  as  if 
the  world  was  moved  only  by  his  en 
gine.  In  him  they  lodged  the  dying 
hopes  of  the  party  ;  there  was  no  op* 
poriunity  w^hich  he  did  hot  improve 
for  the  advantage  of  his  country  ;  and 
when  he  was  in  his  l  ift  and  moll  de* 
plored  ftate,  he  drove  to  make  the 
people  in  love  with  that  freedom  they 
had  fo  foolifldy  and  lavifnly  thrown 
away.  He  was  great  in  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  ;  but,  to  me,  he  feemed  greateft 
ih  his  fufFcrings,  when  his  enemies 
feemed  to  fear,  that  he  alone  Ihould 
be  able  to  acquaint  them  with  a 
change  of  fortune.  In  his  lowed 
condition  you  have  feen  him  the  ter 
rorof  a  great  prince,  ftrcngtliencd  by 
many  potent  confederates  and  ar¬ 
mies  ;  you  have  feen  him  live  in  high 
eftimation  and  honour,  and  certainly 
he  died  with  it.  Men  arrive  at  ho¬ 
nours  by  feveral  ways.  The  mar 
:yrs,  though  they  want  the  glittering 
■:ro\vns  the  princes  of  thofe  ages  dif- 
penfed,  have  rich  ones  in  every  juft 
ihan’s  efteem.  Virtue,  though  un¬ 
fortunate,  Ihines  la  fpite  of  all  its 
enemies,  nor  is  it  in  any  pov'-  er  to  de¬ 
face  thofe  lading  nionuments  your 
hath  raifed  of  iiis  in  every  I 
Vot.  LiV, 


“  Whilft  the  hand  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  was  fufpended  over  the  head 
of  this  iliuftrious  fulferer,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  by  the  fpcclators,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  a  curious  and  antient  tra¬ 
veller,  “  That  his  countenance  did 
not  change,  and  that  his  nerves  were 
lb  little  afTcfted  by  the  violent  and 
fatal  ftroke,  that,  contrary  to  every 
other  inllance  where  he  had  feen  the 
fame  kind  of  death  inflid:ed,  his  head 
lay  perfc^ftly  dill  immediately  after  it 
was  feparated  from  the  body.'* 
fTo  be  continued^ ) 


“  As  in  his  fpeech  to  the  people  he 
was  relatinr  fomc  circumllances  of  the 
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irregularity  of  the  proceedings  againd 
him,  iSir  John  Rohinfon,  in  a  furious 
manner,  told  him,  “he  lied lo  which 
iSir  Henry  calndy  replied,  “  God  will 
judge  between  you  and  me  ;  I  Ipeak 
but  matter  of  fa(fl ;  it  is  evident  that 
the  judges  have  refuied  to  fign  my 
bill  of  exceptions." 

“  On  this  a  large  number  of  drum¬ 
mers  and  trumpeters,  w’ho  were  placed 
on  purpofe  on  the  fcafibld,  drowned 
Ifis  voice  with  t.ti&  found  of  their  in- 
druments.  i^ir  Henry,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  bread,  faid,“  What  mean 
you,  Gentlemen  and  then  added, 

Seeing  the  judges  have  refnfed  to 
feal  with  their  hands  that  which  they 
have  done,  I  am  come  to  leal  with  my 
blood  that  which  1  have  done."  He 
was  proceeding  to  give  fome  account 
of  his  life,  and  the  obligations  of  the 
covenant,  when  his  voice  wms  again 
drowned  by  the  trumpets;  and,  at 
length,  after  feveral  interruptions  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  feveral  attempts 
to  fnatch  the  paper  w'hich  he  held  in 
his  l\and,  he  fore  his  notes  to  pieces, 
and  prepared  for  the  block. 

“  Immediately  before  the  fatal 
droke,  he  uttered  the  following 
thankfgivnng  and  prayer : 
t  1  blefs  the  i,ord,  wdio  hath  ac¬ 
counted  me  worthy  to  fuffer  for  his 
name ;  blcfled  be  the  I^ord  that  I 
ha  vt'  kept  a  coni'clence  void  of  offence 
to  this  day.  I  blefs  the  Lord  that  I 
have  never  deferted  t  herii^hteoiis  caufe 
for  w  hich  I  fuller  :  Lather,  glorif  y  thy 
fervant  in  the  fight  of  men,  that  he 
may  glorify  thee  in  the  difeharge  of 
his  duty  to  thee  and  to  his  country." 


OUR  voyagers  leaving  the  Ifland 
of  Anamacoa,  by  the  dire<dioa 
of  a  chief  named  Tiooney,  w’ho  ac¬ 
companied  them  in  his  canoe,  next 
deered  for  Calafoy,  another  of  the 
Friendly  files,  about  forty  leagues  dif- 
tant. 


“  HERE  an  affair  happened  on 
board  the  Difeovery,  that  had  nearly 
cancelled  all  former  obligations,  and 
put  an  end  to  that  frieiidlhip,  which 
mutual  ads  of  civility  and  generofi- 
ty  had  apparently  contributed  to  ce¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  chiefs,  who  had 
been  frequently  on  board,  and  who 
had  been  of  the  parties  cordially  en¬ 
tertained,  invited,  perhaps,  by  the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  a  young  cat,  and  delight¬ 
ed  by  its  playfulnefs,  watched  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  cJirry  it  off ;  but,  un¬ 
luckily  for  him,  was  deteded  before 
he  could  effed  his  purpofe.  He  was 
immediately  feized  and  clapt  in  irons, 
and  an  exprefs  fent  on  Ihore,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Arake,  or  king,  w’ich  the 
greatnefs  of  his  crime,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  punilhment.  On  this  new’s, 
the  Arake  himfelf,  and  Lveral  of  his 
chiefs,  haflcned  on  board,  when,  to 
tlieir  grief  and  adonifliment,  they 
found  the  prifoner  to  be  the  king's 
brother.  This  news  fooii  circulated; 
and  the  whole  ifland  vixs  in  com- 
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motion.  Tiooney  feafonably  interpo- 
ied.  He  applied  to  Omai,  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  upon  what 
terms  his  releafc  might  be  procured. 
Omai  told  him,  his  ofTence  was  of 
fach  a  nature  as  not  to  be  remitted 
without  punilhment ;  he  mull  fubmit 
to  be  tied  up,  and  receive  lOo  lafhes; 
that  the  higher  he  was  in  rank,  the 
more  necelfary  it  was  to  piinllh  Iiim, 
by  way  of  example,  to  Jeter  others 
from  pra(51ices  of  the  like  nature  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  in  vain  to  plead 
for  his  deliverance  upon  any  other 
terms  than  fubmiiTion.  Tioonev  ac- 
quainted  the  Arakc  with  all  tliai  had 
palTed,  and  prefently  a  nunibjr  of 
ehiefs  entered  into  confultation  upon 
the  meafiires  that  were  to  be  purfued  ; 
fome  by  their  geftures  were  for  rc- 
fenting  the  infult,  and  otliers  were  for 
fubmitting.  Some,  in  great  wrath, 
were  for  inflantly  returning  to  Ihore, 
and  alfeinbling  the  warriors,  in  order 
to  make  reprisals,  and  no  Icfs  than 
feven  attempted  to  leave  the  ihip,  but 
found  the  way  (lopped,  to  prevent 
their  efcape ;  two  or  three  jumped 
over-board,  but  were  inftantly  follow¬ 
ed,  taken  up,  and  brought  back. 
Thus,  finding  themfclves  befet  on  ail 
fides,  and  the  king  himfelf,  as  well  as 
the  chiefs,  in  the  power  of  our  com¬ 
manders,  they  again  entered  into  con- 
fr.ltation,  and  after  half  an  hour’s 
deliberation,  the  refult  was,  to  make 
a  formal  furrendcr  of  the  prifoner  to 
the  Arakc  of  the  Ihip  ;  to  befeech  him 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  puuilh-  I 
inent ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put  j 
him  in  mind  of  the  regard  that  had  | 
been  Ihewn  to  him  and  his  people, 
not  only  by  the  ciiiefs  of  the  ifland  in 
gene  ral,  but  more  particularly  by  the  | 
iriends  and  relations  of  the  offender, 
who  had  it  dill  in  their  power  to  ren¬ 
der  them  farther  fervicc.  This  .vas 
what  was  chiefly  intended  by  the 
wliole  procefs.  The  prifoner  was  no 
fooiier  furrendered  in  form,  than  lie 
was  tied  to  the  fhronds,  and  received 
cue  lalh,  and  difiiiilfri.  Th:  i*\v  ct 


the  multitude,  who  were  aifembled 
on  the  fliore,  waiting  with  anxious 
fufpence  to  learn  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  their  unfortunate  chief,  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived  when  they  law 
him  at  large;  they  received  him  on 
his  landing  with  open  arms,  and,  in- 
liead  of  relenting  the  indignity  that 
had  been  (»fiered  to  the  fccond  perfoii 
of  the  (late,  was  ready  to  load  his 
profeentors  with  gifts,  and  to  proilratc, 
themfclves  In  gratitude.  Kotliing  can 
be  more  charaifteiillic  o*  tlie  pacific 
difpoiitioii  of  tliefe  friendly  ill  inJers, 
than  their  behaviour  on  this  occafion. 
They  teem  to  be  the  only  people  on 
earth  who,  in  principle  and  pradicc, 
are  true  Chrllliaus.  They  may  be 
truly  faid  to  love  their  enemies,  tho' 
they  never  iiearJ  the  precept  that  en¬ 
joins  it.  • 

“  Early  on  the  3 id,  the  k.'.ig  came 
on  board,  wiMi  four  large  hogs,  and 
as  much  bread-fruit,  yams,  and  Ih  uf- 
Jocks,  as  his  boat  would  iioid,  as  a 
prefent  to  the  Captain,  lor  which  lie 
would  take  no  return  ;  but  a  liatciiet 
and  fomc  beads  were  put  into  his 
boat,  with  which  he  returned,  much 
gratified.” 

At  a  neighbouring  ill  and,  Tonga- 
taboo,  or  Amderdam,  another  theft 
was  committed,  whicn  threatened 
more  feiious  confetpiences  than  ilie 
former. 

While  our  people  w’erc  engaged 
in  preparing  fire- works  to  entertain 
the  chiefs,  two  turkics,  a  Ihe-goar. 
and  a  peacock,  were  liolen  (roin  the 
Uifeovery,  and  craftily  carried  nil', 
Tlicywere  no  fooner  milfed  than  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  to  Tioonev  of 
breach  of  hoipitalily,  and  a  }  jr*unj'- 
tory  demand  mad-'  to  have  the  crea¬ 
tures  puvlomeil  rellc^rcd.  Whether 
he  was  privy  to  lue  *h(dt,  and  w^c 
w’illing  to  (ouinivc  at  it,  or,  wiiat  w.i^ 
more  probable,  kncA’  not  by  whom 
;\vas  committed,  nrr  how  readily  to 
[recover  creatures  c  t  fo  much  enrinfi. 
'ty,  which  lie  knc'^v  would  be  artfuHy 


ftand,  that:  he  wouIJ  inflantly  dehroy 
theiT),  if  they  did  not  that  inomtiit 
dilperfe.  'I'iooiiey,  terrified  by  the 
countenance  with  which  this  threat 
was  accompanied,  ruihed  among  the 
foremoit  ranks  of  the  warriors,  leized 
the  fpears  of  tlie  chiefs,  broke  feve- 
ral  of  them,  and  returning,  laid  them 
at  the  Captain’s  feet.  This  had  in 
part  the  delired  elTefl  ;  the  Indians 
retreated  in  a  body,  butfeemingly  un¬ 
willing  to  dii'perfe. 

The  Captain,  difliking  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  enemy,  made  figns 
from  the  fhore  for  the  Ihips  to  bring 
their  broadlides  to  bear,  and,  at  tlic 
fame  time,  drew  up  his  men  under 
their  guns.  The  comrnanding  offi¬ 
cers  on  board  improved  the  hint,  and 
iiiftantly  fired  fonriC  round  ihot  di- 
redlv  over  the  heads  pf  the  thickefi. 
of  the  enemy.  This  completed  w’hat 
I'iooney  had  begun  ;  a  panic  feized 
the  chiefs,  and  the  red  fled  like  fo 
many  fiieep  without  a  purfuer.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  ignorant  of  wnhat  had 
happened,  but  not  out  pf  hearing  of 
the  great  guns,  w'as  at  a  lofs  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  to  go  on  or  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  the  great  guns  ceafing  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  difeharge,  he  righ  ly  con- 
i  eluded,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
original  caufe  of  their  firing,  it  did 
not  require  a  fecond  difeharge  to  re¬ 
move  it ;  he  therefore  refolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  In  his  progrefs,  the  heat  be¬ 
came  almoft  intolerable,  which  w’as 
rendered  hill  n^ore  infupportable  by 
the  want  of  water,  there  being  none 
to  be  met  wdth,  except  in  lagoons,  that 
were  brackilh.  After  a  journey  of 
mere  than  twelve  miles,  through  a 
country  interfered  wa’th  numerous 
plantations,  and  where  there  was 


concealed,  he  feemed  to  make  Ugfit 
of  it,  a  id  to  offer  hogs  and  fowls  in 
rttiiru;  but  tKis  offer  was  rejered, 
and  Capt.  Cook  being  applied  to,  or¬ 
dered  all  the  canoes  to  be  feized,  tvvo 
cniefs  that  were  in  the  fliip  to  be  de¬ 
tained,  and  an  order  iffued  for  car- 
ryin  fire  and  fword  through  the 
ifland,  if  they  were  not,  in  tour  and 
twenty  hours,  reltored.  *  This  order 
being  knoum  abroad,  the  inhabitants 
affembled  from  all  quarters,  and  in 
id's  than  half  a  day,  more  than  1500 
appeared  in  arms  upon  the  beach  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  our  two  Captains 
liad  ordered  their  pinnaces  out,  their 
boats  to  be  manned  and  armed,  par¬ 
tus  of  marines  to  be  put  on  b'  ard, 
and  every  preparation  to  be  made,  as 
if  to  carry  their  threats  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Upon  their  firfi  landing,  a  na¬ 
tive  iffued  from  the  woods,  cut  of 
breath,  as  if  jull  come  from  a  I'^ng 
journey,  and  acquainted  the  Captains 
that  he  had  feen  the  ftrange  creatures 
that  had  been  taken  away,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  chief,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ifland,  whither  he  w^as  ready  to  con¬ 
duct  them,  if  they  chofe  to  follow  him. 
The  Captains  thinking  this  a  proper 
opportunity  to  furvey  the  ifland,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  ;  and  accordingly  fet 
our,  in  company  with  Mr  Blythe, 
mafter  of  the  Refolution,  Mr  Wil- 
liamfon,  third  lieutenant,  with  feve 
ral  other  gentlemen,  attended  wath  a 
party  of  marines,  direding  their  courfe 
as  the  Indian  led  the  way. 

They  had  hardly  been  gone  an 
hour,  before  flrong  parties  of  In¬ 
dians  poured  down  from  the  hills,  to 
ftrengthen  thofe  that  were  already  af- 
femblcd  upon  the  beach.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  of  marines,  who'  had  charge  of 
the  boats,  having  drawn  up  his  men, 
on  feeing  the  nunahers  of  the  enemy 
begin  to  appear  formidable,  ordered 
them  to  fire  oyer  their  heads.  '  This 
they  difregarded,  and  were  beginning 
their  war-fung,  which  always  pre¬ 
cedes  their  coming  to  adion,  when 
the  Captain  gave  Tiooney  to  under- 


veil  over  the  facred  perfons  of  princes, 
nor  inRuenced  by  the  narrow  fpii  it  of 
nationality  ;  he  treats  the  charader 
of  the  Monarch,  and  the  adions  of 
his  Miniilers  and  Courtiers  with  a 
manly  freedom.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  the  following  anecdotes  re- 
fpcdting  the  corruption  of  the  Court, 
and  the  dilfolurenefs  of  manners 
during  the  adminillration  of  Cardinal 
Fleuri,  arc  a  fulBcicnt  foeciinen. 


jv,  and  produced  the  turkey,  goat, 
and  peacock,  which  he  readily  re¬ 
turned,  but  made  i.o  apology  for  the 
theft,  m»r  for  the  trouble  he  had  given 
the  Arakc  of  the  Ihip*,  in  coming  fo 
far  to  recover  the  ioi’s. 

“  On  their  return  to  the  tents, 
they  Icund  Tiooney  ftill  there,  who 
welcomed  them  with  much  feeiiiing 
fincerity,  and  began  with  apologizing 
for  the  conduct  of  his  people,  owing, 
he  faid,  to  the  mifapprehenfion  of 
the  orders  from  the  Ihips,  which  were, 
as  they  thought,  to  burn  and  dcRroy 
all  without  exception,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  to  la'  waRe  the 
iiland.  He  then  invited  Capt.  Cook 
to  accompany  him  a  little  w'ay  into 
an  adjoining  w^ood,  w’ith  w’hich  invi¬ 
tation  he  very  readily  complied,  and 
found  tw'’o  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  the 
branches  flripped  ot  their  leaves  and 
fruits,  hung  with  yams,  bread-fruit, 
and  fliaddocks,  ranged  in  I'pirals  cu 
rioufly  interfered,  and  terminated 
each  W’ith  two  hogs,  one  ready  barbi- 
cued,  and  one  alive,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  prepared  as  prefenls 
to  the  tw^o  commaii  Jers,  for  which  he 
would  receive  no  return.  The  bar- 
blcued  hog  was  an  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  people  who  had  travelled  four 
and  twenty  miles,  wdth  no  other  re- 
freiliment  than  what  they  carried 
with  them,  except  fome  fruit,  which 
they  gathered  on  the  road.  A  party 
of  Indians  were  planted  in  readinefs 
to  dlfrnantle  the  trees,  and  the  boats 
were  employed  to  carry  their  contents 
on  board  the  Ihips  ;  and  thus  ended 
this  memorable  day,  which  probably 
will  be  commemorated  as  a  day  of 
deliverance  by  their  I  a  ted  poRerity.” 
(■n  continued, ) 

The  PRIVATE  Life  of  LEWIS  XV 
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“  IT  was  known  how  much  the 
Cardinal  was  greedy  of  power  ;  thofe 
men  who  can  have  no  Rability  but  in 
times  of  diforder  and  iicentioufnefs, 
availed  themfelves  of  his  foible  in  or¬ 
der  to  compafs  their  ends.  The  Car¬ 
dinal’s  miRrels  was  the  Princels  of 
Carignan  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  was  go¬ 
verned  by  her,  he  enlruReJ  her  watli 
all  the  fecrets  of  the  State,  and  decid¬ 
ed  nothing  but  by  her  advice  ;  for 
this  is  the  only  meaning  of  a  word 
ufed  at  Court  in  this  acceptation  :  the 
only  meaning  that  can  Rrikc  us,  in 
the  intercourfe  between  a  woman  of 
forty  five,  and  an  old  man  almoR 
ninety  years  of  age,  iii  whom  fenfual 
gratifications  can  be  nothing  more 
than  recollcwlion.'  The  pltafure  of 
commanding  the  MiniRer,  who  held 
the  Monarch  in  leading- firings,  was 
was  therefore  the  only  one  the  Pi  Incels 
enjoyed  ;  but  this  influence  held  only 
by  a  flight  attachment.  The  King, 
whofe  lendernels  for  his  auguil  com¬ 
panion  had  been  hitherto  inviolable, 
had  removed  from  hiinfelf  thofe  in¬ 
famous  feducers  w’ho  had  aricinpied  to 
lhak‘.‘  it.  When  the  Courtiers  ai  tfully 
attempted  to  fix  the  King’s  eyes  upon 
fom"  enchanting  objeft,  lie  anfwered 
coolly,  “  I  think  the  Q^een  Rili  more 
beautiful  But  he  might  at  laR 
grow  dlfguRed  of  ht-r  ;  the  number  of 
children  the  had  bro’igiit  him  was 
likely  to  accelerate  this  fatal  moiiicnt; 

*  It  was  to  the  Duke  of  P  equi;  y, 
C’Dtain  Ineutt-n^’U  of  his 
^uard,  ‘hat  this  aiiiwcr,  as  it  is  reported, 
wae  maJ'". 


HE  Author  of  this  entertaining 
work  is  neither  blinded  by 
vulgar  prejudice  whicl  caRs  a 


over :  this  devotee  pioufly  gave  her 
Majelly  to  underftand,  that  having 
now  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  flation, 
in  giving  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
Princefles  to  be  the  edification  of  it,  it 
v/ould  be  a  circumlfance  very  agree¬ 
able  to  God,  if  in  future  fhe  would 
pradlife  the  moil  excellent  of  all 
virtues,  chaflity,  by  weaning  herfelf 
now  and  then  from  carnal  pleafures, 
which  were  always  calculated  to  bend 
our  fouls  towards  the  earth,  inflead  of 
raifing  them  to  heaven,  our  real 
country.  Undoubtedly,  had  Mary 
been  of  a  different  difpofition,  thefe 
counfels  would  have  had  a  different 
effe^l ;  but  all  her  fenfes  were  abforbed 
in  devotion.  One  night,  when  her 
hufband,  heated  with  wine,  had  ftolcn, 
notwithftanding  the  impropriety  of 
his  fituation,  into  the  Queen’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  the  Queen  gave  way  too 
eafily  to  her  difguft,  and  repulfed  him 
with  marks  of  averfion  humiliating' 
to  the  young  Monarch.  He  fwore 
he  would  not  receive  twice  a  fimiiar 
affront,  and  kept  his  word. 

“  Then  was  the  time  for  the  cor- 
-riipters  to  play  their  part ;  they  had 
now  nothing  to  overcome  but  his 
baihfulnefs,  which  was  increafed  by  a 
timidity  tliat  made  an  effential  part  of 
his  charadler.  The  Countefs  dc 
Mailly,  Lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  Queen,  was  judged  to  be  the  pro- 
perelt  perfon  for  the  execution  of  this 
project.  She  was  as  it  were  in  a  ftate 
of  widowhood,  without  children  j  ihc 


/ 


wimt  a  fright  this  lewd  fellow  ha:; 
made  of  me.** 

“  The  firft  ftep  being  got  over» 
the  King  felt  no  longer  any  uneafy  ro- 
draint ;  he  gave  hi  in  felt  up  without 
•emorfe  to  this  double  adultery.  The 
•  nterviews,  however,  were  dill  carried 
on  fecretly  for  fome  time  ;  hut  he 
Toon  Ihook  off  this  rcltraint,  and 
nadc  no  longer  a  myflery  of  his  coii- 
quell.  It  became  a  topic  of  conver- 
iaiion  among  the  courtiers;  thcQ^ieca 
iicrfelf  was  informed  of  it,  and,  in- 
dead  of  trying  the  afeendant  Ihe  had 
always  had  over  the  King,  to  recall 
him  to  the  nuptial  bed,  did  nothing 
hut  pour  forth  her  for  rows  for  hi^ 
conduct  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
Count  de  Mailly,  who  ul'ed  to  care 
Very  little  for  his  wife  before,  ttiought 
proper  to  exprefs  his  diffatisfadlion  at 
her  infidelity  The  only  anlwer  he 
received  was,  to  prohibit  hiin  from 
having  any  farther  intercourle  with 
her.  The  Marquis  de  Nefle,  the’  fa¬ 
vour  ite*s  father,  of  one  of  the  moll 
illuflrious  houies  In  the  kingdom, 

,  thought  proper  alfo  to  cenfure  her 
'  eonduft.  It  was  judged,  that  thi^ 
was  only  a  pretence  to  aPK.  for  m(>- 
ney,  of  which  he  was  much  in  wan’, 
on  account  of  the  diforder  in  his  ai- 
fairs  ;  and  fome  was  given  lo  him  to 
keep  him  quiet. 

“  The  perfon  who  was  moit  em- 
barralf  i  now  to  a6t,  iipu.i  the  firlt 
breaking  out  of  the  King’i  amours, 
was  the  Cardinal.  In  order  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  nation,  although  he 
was  the  indlreifl  encourager  of  me  ir¬ 
regularities  of  his  au,;ult  pupil,  ytc 
he  carried  Jus  hypocrify  fo  tar  as  to 
venture  to  make  remonftrances  u» 
him.  I  have  left  to  :oa  the  governmint 
of  viy  kingd(i?ny  anlwcrcd  his  Majefly 
with  acrimony,  and  I  aejire  you 
leave  me  to  he  7najier  of  inyfelf  1‘helc 
words,  howevei  harJhIy  they  were 
fpoken,  filled  him  wiiii  jo).  His 
emiffaries,  while  they  exculpated  him, 
divulged  the  King's  anlwer  in  ail 
companies.  It  is  not  lo  be  concei¬ 
ved  how  wch.  the  Pariflans  wii^ri; 


of  lliame,  gave  way  to  all  his  pa(I‘ior.S| 
and  was  not  ftarcled  at  the  idea  of 
nce't.  The  favouiite  had  a  llher 
Madame  ue  V^iatimille,  who  had  been 
-a  ely  married.  This  lady,  as  tali  as 
iier  elder  filter,  had  no  advantage 
iVer  her  in  perfon,  except  what  Ihe 
derived  from  her  y.  nth  ;  but  Ihe  had 
ftill  a  greater  fliare  t)t  underltanding. 

!  which  Ihc  foon  exercifed  in  a  plan  tor 
flipplanting  Madame  de  Mailly,  and 
I  captivating  the  Monarch.  Ail  the 
peiTons  who  knew  her  foon  began  to 
dr^ad  her  influence.  She  was  proud, 
forward,  envious,  revengeful^  fond  of 
governing,  and  of  making  herfelf 
feared  ;  having  few  friends,  and  little 
jalculated  to  acquire  any  ;  thinking 
of  nothing  but  her  inteieft,  and  ha¬ 
ving  no  other  view  but  to  n.ake  the 
weaknefs  of  her  Have  fubfervient  to 
her  own  advantage  ;  in  which  Ihe  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  fucceeded,  had  not 
death  prevented  her  in  the  beginning 
of  her  career.  She  died  in  child- bed, 
not  w’ithout  fufpicion  of  being  poifon- 
ed.  Her  death,  for  a  few  days,  drew 
tears  from  the  King.  Her  fifter,  with 
whom  his  Majelly  had  always  kept 
upon  good  terms,  in  order  to  carry 
on,  through  her  means,  their  inter- 
courfe,  which  was  ftill  kept  fecret, 
bl. Tided  her  tears  with  the  Monarch’s 
upon  this  occafion,  and  did  not  lefs 
regret  her  rival.  Madame  de  Vinti- 
milie  left  a  fon,  who  is  at  prefen t 
Count  du  Luc,  the  exad  pi^ure  of 
his  Majelly,  for  whom  the  King  had 
always  a  tender  aflpedion,  and  who 
was  called  at  Court  the  half  Le^jjis^ 
CO  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
anecd  te. 

“  Fortunately  the  King’s  fenfibi" 
lity,  a  paffion  which  is  generally  ex¬ 
treme  at  this  time  of  life,  was  already 
blunted  and  deftroyed.  He  felt  no¬ 
thing  more  than  that  fenfation  of  tran- 
fitne  regret  w'hich  we  feel  at  the  death 
of  our  fellow^-creatures,  by  a  fecrcl 
application  we  make  of  it  to  ourfelves, 
as  it  reminds  us  of  our  owii  fatal  def- 
tifiy.” 

(To  he  continued,) 


fcandalized  with  it.  The  people  in 
general,  and  efpecially  the  French, 
love  to  change  their  litnation,  in 
hopes  of  bettering  it.  They  had  fiat 
tered  ihemfelves  that  a  miftrefs  woulc 
occafion  fome  revolution  ;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  this  miftrefs  only  con¬ 
firmed  the  authority  of  the  Prime 
Minifter,  thofe  perfons  who  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  King’s  paflion  no  ion 
gcr  confidered  it  in  the  fame  light, 
it  was  reprefciited  to  the  public,  as 
an  intercourfe  of  a  horrid  natuie, 
which  w^ould  not  fail  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  king¬ 
dom.  Satyrical  verfts  were  written, 
and  licentious  fongs  fung,  in  w'hich 
the  lover  and  his  miftrefs  w’ere  equally 
ill  treated. 

“  It  may  be  admitted  as  fome  kind 
of  exciife  for  the  lady  who  a<fted  this 
part,  for  w  hich  (he  was  by  no  means 
intended,  and  which,  undoubtedly, 
Ihe  had  now  alTiimed  for  the  firft  time, 
that  her  conduct,  which  w'ould  have 
been  infamous  and  abonriinable  in 
another,  was  dilated  by  the  feelings 
i-f  her  heart ; — tliat  Ihe  was  always 
more  attached  to  the  perfon  of  the 
King  than  to  his  crown  ; — that  ftie 
had  a  real  affediion  for  Lewus  XV.  ; 
—that  Ihe  never  alked  any  favour, 
cither  for  herfelf  or  for  her  relations; 
— that  Ihe  was  cf  no  kind  of  burden 
to  the  ftate  ; — that  Ihe  retired  from 
court  as  poor  as  Ihe  had  come*  into 
it ; — that,  after  the  example  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Ja  Valliere,  when  fne  w'as 
feparated  from  her  lover,  Ihe  found 
none  worthy  to  fucceed  him,  and  de¬ 
voted  herfelf  to  God  ;  -  and,  in  a 
word,  that  ihe  expiated  with  tears, 
a  nd  continual  moitlfii^^tions,  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  the  crime  of  ha¬ 
ving  defiled  the  mipfial  bed. 

Alas  !  long  btfere  that,  while 
fne  was  in  the  height  of  her  profpe- 
rity,  ihe  found  her  punithment  even 
in  her  paffion.  She  repented  more 
than  once  of  having  taken  from  the 
King  a  falutary  reftraint ;  the  Prince, 
who  rather  efteemed  than  loved  her, 
bciug  no  longer  withheld  by  any  fenfe 


